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INTRODUCTION 

At a conference held at the White House during 
the first year of the war, President Wilson set 
forth to the representatives of a large religious 
denomination his views concerning the special con- 
tribution the churches of America should make to 
the task of winning in the great struggle. 

He did not mention Red Cross campaigns or 
Liberty Loan drives, but with impressive earnest- 
ness he urged ministers to explain from the re- 
ligious point of view the issues for which we are 
fighting, and to urge recognition of the principles 
of God's Kingdom in the prosecution of the war. 
Preachers everywhere are earnestly endeavoring to 
carry out the President's suggestions. They realize 
that the Church faces an unparalleled opportunity 
for usefulness, and that there is laid upon her a 
responsibility for a unique service. Her leaders 
must interpret this gigantic struggle in the terms 
of the Kingdom. They must bring to bear the 
teachings of Jesus on this new world situation. 
They must present to a bewildered, burdened 
world, the consolations and inspirations of the 
gospel of Christ. 

How is the pulpit meeting this responsibility? 
What messages are the prophets proclaiming to 
steady the peoples' hearts, to prepare them for the 
battle, and to comfort them in their affliction ? 
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opinion throughout the modern civilized world had 
given its hearty consent to the sanctity of treaties 
and was more and more hopeful that by inter- 
national agreement there might come an end to the 
suicidal rivalry in national armamental programs. 
Outside of Germany and Austria there was growing 
up in the lives of all peoples a keen realization that 
the nation was not the ultimate loyalty to which the 
heart of man could attach itself. Greater than the 
nation was the common life of civilized man. The 
nation justifies its existence, its right to be, only 
as it trains its people to feel their essential unity 
with other nations, and their prime moral obliga- 
tion freely to recognize the rights of men born 
under other flags and reared under other political 
institutions. Outside of Germany's reactionary 
leaders there is not a land on the globe where the 
ever-increasing triumphs of democracy were not 
hailed as the harbingers of a better day on earth. 
There was not a sp6t left on the globe, not even in 
China, where any other sovereign, with a straight 
face, could address his soldiers in words like these 
from the lips of the Kaiser to his new recruits at 
Potsd^;m : **Body and soul you belong to me. If I 
command you to shoot your fathers and mothers 
you are to obey my command without a murmur." 
With the growth of democracy everywhere and 
with the educational and scientific advance of the 
last century, tribal ideas of religion and life had 
everywhere else in our modem world become about 
as extinct as the life of ancient Troy. Only in 

Germany could a responsible head of the state, 
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without l?eing immediately locked up for lunacy, 
deliver himself after this fashion: "Remember the 
German people are the chosen of God. On me as 
Gterman emperor the Spirit of God has descended. 
I am his weapon, his sword, and his vicegerent. 
Woe to the disobedient, death to cowards and un- 
believers.'* As the word *' unbelievers'' before the 
Kaiser's monstrous assertions here takes in about 
ninety-five per cent of the inhabitants of our 
modem world, it is perfectly evident that if we are 
not ** cowards," the German Kaiser proposes to do 
away with us, and leave only those who are willing 
to live and act as if they did accept the preposter- 
ous claims of the Germans to being God's chosen 
and only beloved people, with theii* mad Kaiser 
and his bloody sword as the Almighty's appointed 
vicegerent and weapon on earth. For in spite of 
our universal and intense longing for peace, in 
spite of our disappointment that some other way 
could not be found to settle these irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between Kaiserism and democracy, be- 
tween German kultur and true Christian culture, 
between tribalism and world unity, the Kaiser and 
his kind in the summer of 1914 decided that the 
day for the settlement of these differences in the 
• realm of reason had passed, and that one or the 
other of these irreconcilable tendencies in our 
modem world should triumph on the bloody field 
of battle. 

To the utter consternation of all right-thinking 
minds in the world, this mad, self-styled regent of 
God, this last stalwart upholder of the dark-age 
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doctrine of the divine right of kings, suddenly- 
flung, right and left, short time ultimatums to the 
nations of Europe, ultimatums which could not 
have been accepted without leaving this reactionary- 
monarch absolute master of Europe's destinies, 
and, without waiting for twenty-four hours to 
elapse, his first order to his vast standing army was 
to invade a helpless little nation whose security 
his own plighted word had long been sworn to up- 
hold. No honest observer of those awful days in 
the summer of 1914 could fail to see the difference 
between the spirit of Germany and that of the 
other nations around her whom she declared had 
begun the attack. If Germany was honest in as- 
serting that she was set upon from without against 
her will, she revealed the strangest psychology in 
the history of mankind, for her whole attitude, 
from that of the soldiers who went singing ** (Ger- 
many Over Air' through the desolated fields of 
Belgium to the manifesto of her famous ** Ninety- 
three," was one of ** Hurrah and hallelujah! The 
blessed, prayed-for, prepared-for, and longed-for 
day has come!'* while every other people in Europe 
plainly cried, **My God, my God, if it be possible 
let this cup pass away from me!" The nations of 
the earth, outside of those that were immediately 
drawn into the war, were not slow in deciding who 
was doing the deliberate lying to prove innocency 
of the crime of letting loose war in a world at peace. 
No efforts to maintain legal neutrality could keep 
down the moral indignation which everywhere 
flared up against Germany, until at last one of the 
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most gifted and honest minds in all Germany, 
Maximilian Harden, dared to say to his people: 
**Let us cease our wretched efforts to apologize for 
what Germany has done, and let us stop heaping 
contempt and insult upon the enemy. We have 
not plunged into this colossal adventure against 
our will, nor was it forced ^pon us by surprise. 
We wanted it, we had to want it. And we do not 
appear before the bar of Europe because we do 
not recognize its jurisdiction in the case. Our 
might will make a new law in Europe. It is Ger- 
many who strikes. Germany is carrying on this 
war because she wants more room in the world and 
larger markets for the products of her activity." 
With that honest though brutal confession the 
moral judgment of mankind to-day absolutely 
agrees. Germany makes war on the nations of the 
earth because with her war is a perfectly legiti- 
mate, and at the same time the supreme, national 
industry. She knows no moral law of either God 
or man. Might alone is her God. She makes war 
because in her blind egotism and self-deception, 
purposely taught to her people by her ruthless 
military leaders, she is without conscience, and 
without limits in her covetousness. Her brutal, 
piratical leaders Jiave taken her people into the 
high mountain and have shown them all the king- 
doms of the world, and the German hordes have 
been sinful and gullible enough to believe that all 
these will belong to Germany if the Germans will 
only continue to fall down and worship before 
their God of might with his sword-swaggering 
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Kaiser as earthly vicegerent. This moral degener- 
acy and monstrosity in the soul of the German 
people is the prime cause of the present world 
catastrophe. The Kaiser never wearies of telling 
us that God is with him, and that what he has done 
has really been the work of God. We deny it. If 
the Devil himself had been brought right up out of 
hell, hide, hoofs, horns, tail, and all, and given ab- 
solutely free rein in Europe, he could not have 
produced any more of an at-home feeling than his 
Satanic Majesty must enjoy when he to-dj^'' looks- 
abroad over the finished work of this so-called vice- 
gerent of God. Wave on wave of fresh horror has 
swept over the conscience of mankind as month by 
month has brought to light the deliberate crimes 
and terrorisms practiced by this relentless enemy 
of mankind. Says a clause from the instructions 
of the German General Staff, * ' By carefully study- 
ing the history of warfare, the officers will be able 
to resist the influence of exaggerated humanitarian 
ideas." 

Surely, measured by this standard, there have 
never before been such diligent students of the 
history of warfare! No other set of men laying 
any claim whatever to civilization have ever com- 
manded such pitiless barbarities on helpless vic- 
tims as the German officers. I have spent weeks 
going over the trail of the bloody Hun 's footprints 
in France and I know that the hundredth part of 
his mad, inhuman crimes against old men, women, 
girls, and helpless babies has not yet been written. 
Terrorism with him has been reduced to a vast 
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science and he has done his atrocious deeds with a 
scientic forethought which leaves the mind aghast 
that man bom of woman could have ever dared so 
to affront a righteous God. These things with the 
German army are not accidental. They are a part 
of a preconcerted plan which is drilled into the 
German soldier. Says another German authority 
on this point : * * The enemy state must not be spared 
the anguish and woe inherent in warfare. The 
burden must be crushing and must remain so. 
When a national war breaks out terrorism becomes 
a principle which is necessary from a military 
standpoint.'' Ah, there we have it: ''The military 
standpoint" in the degenerate German mind has 
usurped the whole place and function of the com- 
mon moral ideals which normally direct the con- 
science of the rest of civilized mankind. This is 
the thing which in spite of all our modem hatred 
of war has drawn in upon Germany and her allies 
the power of a virtually united world. Men every- 
where, no matter what their abstract ideas about 
war were, found themselves facing these terrible 
facts that every moral ideal for which the race has 
struggled, that every hard-won spiritual victory, 
that every blood-bought right and sacred ideal of 
freedom, mercy, and humanity was endangered by 
the possibility of a victorious Germany. To let 
Germany win was to deny the best and most funda- 
mental achievements of nineteen hundred years of 
Christian culture; to let Christian civilization be 
crucified and destroyed and erect in its place the 
worship of Thor and Woden. Germany's acts, 
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from the first command to invade, destroy, and 
enslave the Belgian people to the last poisoned 
bomb dropped in the trenches, have been consistent 
with only one ideal, one plan, by which any crime 
under heaven is justified if it helps Germany to 
force her iron will on a Europe that asks only the 
privilege of living its own free life. Germany is 
a slave to her own murderous-hearted Prussians, 
who, like a nest of pirates in the heart of Europe, 
have deliberately planned the overthrow of all 
democratic hopes for mankind. While the rest of 
the world has dreamed of freedom, these black- 
hearted scoundrels have dreamed of conquest; 
while the rest of Europe thought of brotherhood 
these devils incarnate, with a cunning born of 
boundless greed and pride and lust, scoffed at 
every humanitarian ideal, worshiped force, and 
prayed for the day when their sword would put 
an end forever to the ideals of a human society 
beautified and glorified with the mind and the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Every foot of land overrun 
by the armies of Germany, the ruling classes of 
Germany propose to hold permanently and to in- 
corporate into the German Empire. Not since the 
days of the Roman Empire has any nation been 
attacked with such sinister violence to all prin- 
ciples of right and honor as led the German hordes 
over prostrate Belgium. Alva and his Spaniards 
were princes of mercy compared to Von Bissing 
with his scientifically prearranged plan to break 
the spirit of the Belgians, or leave the land a 
wilderness. 
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And yet, with these crimes black as hell scattered 
over four years, every act of Germany in Belgium 
has been applauded in Berlin. Not one strong 
voice in all Germany has been raised in protest 
against this series of infinite crimes. On the con- 
trary, the leaders of Germany, with no more moral 
right to Belgium than the armed thief in the night 
who breaks into your home, murders your wife and 
children, fells you with a club, and then claims 
permanent possession of you and yours, are pre- 
paring to incorporate Belgium into the fatherland 
and permanently to Germanize it. 

Since the death of General von Bissing there has 
appeared in the German press a document known 
as thie '*Von Bissing Testament/' The war gov- 
ernor of Belgium here sets forth fully his views as 
to the future of Belgium. There is nothing of the 
New Testament in the Von Bissing Testament. The 
general out-Joshuas Joshua. I earnestly recom- 
mend that you get this remarkable document and 
read it in full. Compared to Von Bissing the 
blackest page of Machiavelli is luminous with moral 
light. Here is the general's closest contact with 
the moral problems in the enslavement of a great, 
free people. He says: '*I shall not discuss the 
views of those who dream that the German Gov- 
ernment is bound by the declaration made at the 
beginning of the war that Germany will conduct 
the war not for conquest, but only for the protec- 
tion of the Fatherland. The conquest of Belgium 
has simply been forced upon us, and consideration 
of future possibilities has led to the logical con- 
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elusion that we absolutely must demand the pro- 
tection of Germany by the extension of the German 
frontiers. Objections to this plan seem to me mere 
phrases." Here is the true German mind, the 
mind that prepared Germany for this attack on the 
liberties of Europe, the mind that has absolute 
sway over the German nation ; and it is a mind to 
which anything but rude, bloody, naked might is 
a **mere phrase,'' another scrap of paper, mean- 
ingless as the empty air. The Prussian mind is 
apparently as devoid of a sense of right as the 
brain of any wild boar that roams the Black Forest. 
General von Bissing discusses for many pages the 
necessity of keeping Belgium for military and in- 
dustrial reasons. In the next war, which the gen- 
eral assumes is inevitable, Germany at the very 
outset must be near the heart of both England and 
France. He shows how the seizing of Belgium's 
coal supply has helped Germany directly and in- 
directly and warns against ever making Belgium 
in any way again independent. Against all this, 
he goes on to say, **our only weapon is the policy 
of power." He explains further that Germany 
must dominate so that it may use for German bene- 
fit the capital created by Belgian savings. The 
Belgian people, by the way, were wealthier in pro- 
portion to their numbers before this war, than the 
Germans. Arguing that Belgium could be un- 
doubtedly Germanized in due time, Von Bissing 
proceeds — I quote his exact words: ** Surely, we 
Germans have learned from the mistakes that were 
made, and we shall never again have recourse to 
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the vacillating policy of conciliation which was 
so disadvantageous not only in Alsace-Lorraine but 
also in Poland. Of course, no people which has 
been appointed to play a creative part in the his- 
tory of the world will find doves dropping already 
roasted into its mouth." Then follows a long dis- 
sertation in which he shows that those Belgians 
who won't be Germanized can be driven out of 
their former homes and all their property con- 
fiscated. That these are human beings with rights 
and hearts and feelings capable of undying agony, 
no more enters Von Hissing's mind than if he were 
discussing the cleaning up of a nest of rats which 
had infested a house some German family was go- 
ing to occupy. 

Now, listen to this sentence, revealing the true 
inwardness of the Prussian mind, which justifies 
the enslavement of one of the most highly civilized 
peoples in the very heart of Europe: *'0n most 
occasions the English have described the right of 
conquest as the healthiest and simplest kind of 
right. And we can read in Machiavelli that he 
who desires to take possession of a country will be 
compelled to remove the king or regent even by 
killing him. These are grave decisions but they 
must be taken, for we are concerned with the wel- 
fare and future of Germany.'' Is the modem 
world to submit to this? Shall we permit a set of 
international assassins, quoting Machiavelli as 
authority for their deeds of hell, and thinking 
not at all in the terms of the rights of man, but 
altogether as if there were no other equation but the 
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welfare and future of Gtermany — shall we permit 
them to carry through unpunished these infinite 
crimes against God and humanity? If this can 
be who will fall next beneath their never-resting 
Juggernaut? Exactly the same kind of reasoning 
has expanded the little Prussia of Frederick into 
this terrible Prussia of William II, that now has 
extended its boundaries over Belgium, the fairest 
portions of Prance, all over Eastern Europe, and 
far into Asia. And if Prussianism does not fall 
now, this war is but the prelude of that greater 
war for which all German junkerism is already 
preparing. That man under any flag who would 
make peace with this moral monstrosity still left 
unshaken in its seat of power is guilty of a crime 
little less diabolical than the original instigators 
of this attack on the life of Europe and the moral 
foundations of our Christian civilization. Prus- 
sianism must die now or humanity must surrender 
all of its dreams and hopes for justice and freedom. 
Our modem mind has been rudely shaken into 
the awful realization that a nation's ambitions, 
fears, and covetous greed for power and place in 
the sun, has dragged the soul of that nation into 
such depths of depravity that it joyfully justifies 
courses of action so faithless, treacherous, false, 
and sinister, so unchecked anywhere by the moral 
ideal or the thought of honor common to the rest 
of modem men, so hard, cruel, bloodthirsty, and 
merciless; so devilishly ingenious and scientifically 
iniquitous that it has taken months and years, be- 
fore those not actually on the scenes could believe 
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that such a hell was enacted here on earth. Rud- 
yard Kipling has told the exact truth when he 
recently said, **The Hun thought out the hell he 
wished to create ; he built it up seriously and scien- 
tifically with his best hands and brains ; he breathed 
into it his own spirit, that it might grow with his 
needs; and at the hour that he judged best he let 
it loose on a world that till then had believed that 
there were limits beyond which man bom of woman 
dared not sin.'* 

But even German thoroughness and forehanded 
perfidj'^ could not cover up the story of Belgium's 
wrongs or explain away the hideous details of her 
ruthless and cowardly martyrdom. There are 
crimes so black that a pitying heaven refuses to let 
them be done, in the disingenuous words of well- 
known German diplomacy, ** leaving behind no 
trace." Wholesale murder of innocent civilians to 
terrorize the remaining populations will out and 
shout to high heaven for justice. Crushing fines, 
in absolute contradiction to the Hague conventions, 
on flimsy charges whereby conquered cities are 
forced to pay tribute to a brazenry before which 
ancient Huns would have reddened in shame — 
these things will out and cry to every merciful 
heart in the world for redress. The carting oflf 
of a nation's machinery, whereby all the means of 
labor are destroyed, the enforced deportation of 
helpless victims to Germany, there to work as 
Slaves with the knout over their bleeding backs — 
all this under the mocking plea that idleness is not 
good for the Belgian population — reveals a refine- 
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ment of cruelty that staggers the mind. The rape 
of women, the herding of innocent young girls 
away from their natural protectors amid conditions 
whereby motherhood is forced upon hundreds, 
themselves little more than children — these things 
cannot be hidden; they leave a trace of shame so 
scarlet that time shall never obliterate it. The ex- 
termination of the Armenian people with the 
deliberate connivance of the Berlin Government 
will out, even from darkest Turkey. Little Ser- 
bia's wrongs and cries of crucifixion ring in the ears 
of all humanity. The dynamiting of factories, the 
burning of foodstuffs in the lands of all neutrals, 
the villainous and dastardly campaigns of espio- 
nage and hate, carefully nurtured through years of 
peace, whereby Japan and America are to be 
plunged into war and Mexico given six of the 
United States, will out. The violation of every in- 
ternational agreement and the bull-like willingness 
to sacrifice the rights and lives and liberties of 
every people if only Germany can thereby win — 
this utterly incomprehensible attitude of mind, 
madness gone to the last degree, whereby Germany 
would literally destroy all civilization in order that 
she might erect amid its ruins a universal empire 
to the glory of the HohenzoUerns — ^this thing of 
unthinkable iniquity, black as hell and hideous as 
the millions of grinning skulls which lie along its 
pathway to power, is out to-day where every man 
who has an honest heart cannot help lothing it, 
and, if he be a brave man, cannot help fighting it 
to the death. 
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It is to help kill this monstrous thing and put an 
end forever to its bloody ambitions that America 
has gone into this war. No matter how we hated 
war, we were face to face with the fact that we had 
to save freedom with our blood as the Allies had 
been pouring out theirs for three bitter years, or 
prove u^tterly recreant to every moral ideal and 
Christian hope we have cherished for humanity. 
Our President exhausted every other means of sav- 
ing civilization until German crimes drove us to 
that point where we had either to be less than men 
or with every power at our command take up arms 
against this common enemy of Christian civiliza- 
tion. I can understand something of the emo- 
tional side of those extreme pacifists who would 
still cry peace; but I have no respect whatever for 
their intelligence. The vainest dream that ever 
entered the heart of man is that there can be per- 
manent peace without justice. The German of to- 
day, in his inflated tissue of lies, believes that no 
right order of things will ever be realized on earth 
until the German foot rests in triumph upon the 
prostrate body of Europe. Idolatrous worship of 
power is so ingrained in the soul of the German that 
nothing but absolute defeat will ever bring him to 
sanity. His moral evaluations are all based on the 
assumption of German election. He is the super- 
man. We can make him understand us, what we 
mean by justice, mercy, truth, only when we talk 
to him through a physical force greater than his 
own. We must conquer him to make him human. 
The men on whose souls rests the guilt of this war 
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hold a power over the German mind and organiza- 
tion which will never be broken until a ruined and 
defeated Germany overwhelmingly convinces the 
Germans who are left that autocracy, empire, and 
robbery do not pay. No greater tragedy for the 
future freedom and happiness of the German peo- 
ple themselves could take place than that the 
Kaiser should be able to lead his people to what he 
calls a strong German peace. We fight not alone 
for the freedom of the surrounding peoples of 
Europe; we fight for the freedom of the German 
people themselves. And if the German people 
would only do, what ultimately, before there is 
any hope of abiding peace on this earth, they must 
do, take their mad Kaiser by the back of the neck 
and string him up where he ought to be, we and 
our Allies would be ready to make with them an 
honest and just peace. A German peace means 
this, and only this: an enlarged Germany, gained 
through the robbery and despoliation of the land, 
lives, and liberties of other portions of Europe, all 
better off under self-government than under the 
German yoke ; an enlarged Germany more strongly 
entrenched than ever in the idiotic idea of being 
God's chosen people, appointed to spread German 
kultur at the point of the sword; and over this 
Germany an unshaken and unshakable autocracy 
whose past and present is an endless prophecy of 
blood and iron for the world. 

Up to the present hour there is not an accredited 
German leader who shows any revolt over this kind 
of future for humanity. The Allies are all 
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struggling to make this the last war. This war 
with Germany is but the prelude to the greater 
war which is to follow when Germany has had time 
to reorganize and more thoroughly to militarize 
her new possessions and hundred million new sub- 
jects. If you doubt that, read Freytag-Loring- 
hoven's ** Deductions from the World War." He 
shows that not a glimmering of the ideas which 
modern men Jiave been getting from this war has 
entered his consciousness. His book from be- 
ginning to end is a paean of praise to the glory of 
Prussian militarism and eflSciency. Democracy to 
him is a ludicrous failure. Germany must main- 
tain her strong organization and efficiency, vastly 
increasing this efficiency before Germany makes 
her next war for the complete domination of life 
about her. The rest of the world to-day honestly 
believes in peace, and the granting of that fair play 
and decency out of which it is reasonable to hope 
for a new era in international relations. Germany 
alone believes in war as the supreme national in- 
dustry. And under her present criminal and irre- 
sponsible leaders no treaty, no solemn promise, no 
covenant no matter how solemnly sworn to, will 
prove anything more than scraps of paper when 
these madmen imagine they again have the power 
to whiff them into the scrap basket. 

If modem mankind is sane the combined powers 
of the world will never consent to talk peace with 
Germany until it is a Germany on her knees, broken, 
bowed and repentant, crying for that mercy which 
in her own hour of triumph she so brutally with- 
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held from the little nations about her. In the last 
analysis this is a war between the German ideal of 
world power and the American or democratic ideal 
of world power. 

I know that we have among us a certain type of 
mind which has imagined that America has had no 
world power. An editorial writer in one of our 
great Chicago papers about a year ago declared, 
** America as a nation among nations is a maudlin 
ineffectual.'' Yet America has given to this world 
struggle, in the person of our great President, the 
one mind that has cleared the whole atmosphere of 
the Allied councils of every semblance of greed 
and mere lust for power. Hundreds of men in 
Europe, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, Ital- 
ians, Russians, and Serbians, with one voice have 
all said that Woodrow Wilson towers high above 
every other world figure. When he has stated for 
what America fights, every honest heart in the 
world has been able to say that the aim is noble, 
that it represents a principle which is eternally 
true and that it can never be well with the world 
until all governments accept its truth. But Wood- 
row Wilson in his matchless state papers, to which 
the Allied powers of Europe have been able to add 
nothing, was but incorporating into these papers 
the true spirit of America. Gifted in brain as our 
great President is, without the noble ideals of just 
and peace-loving America behind him, his mes- 
sages would of necessity have been quite different. 
He has lifted this whole bloody struggle to a vastly 
higher plane and has guided it toward the noblest 
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of goals, because back of him stands a national 
idealism which is the sole hope of the world, a na- 
tional idealism which for more than a century has 
profoundly affected the hopes and aspirations of 
every other people on earth. 

Even Germany before this war was feeling that 
power. Ambassador Gerard makes the statement 
that it was the fear of the spirit of freedom which 
was beginning to manifest itself in the German 
masses that was one of the causes why the Junkers 
decided to make war at this time. What, you 
ask, is the American ideal of world power? I an- 
swer, it is the power of example, the power of 
realized freedom and democracy. Since the hour 
when there was set up on this continent a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, every government 
on earth has been modified more than our own, and 
every change was toward the conception of liberty 
first attained by our own freedom-loving ancestors. 
The old Liberty Bell that now stands cracked and 
broken in Independence Hall, has, nevertheless, 
continued to vibrate with sounds that have echoed 
and reechoed around the world, and new hope has 
been inspired in every fettered race on earth that 
it, too, would some day master its masters and 
determine its own happiness and destiny. What 
happened in the last century all over South Amer- 
ica, what happened in France in 1871, what hap- 
pened a few years ago in little Portugal, what hap- 
pened six years ago in old changeless China, what 
happened to the czar and his autocrats a year ago 
in Russia — these are examples of America's world 
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power. America by simply being free, democratic, 
just America, was worth millions of soldiers in all 
of these struggles for freedom. The silent, irre- 
sistible might of realized right in time rings the 
death knell of all autocracy on earth. Democracy 
simply by being true to itself works for the under- 
mining of every irresponsible throne in the world. 
America to-day is a world power, the only kind of 
world power which is going to abide, because she is 
a great democracy asking nothing for herself that 
she is not ready to grant freely to every other 
nation big and little alike. Kings and their 
satellites have ever feared America, but the com- 
mon people the earth over have rejoiced in her 
triumphs and her prophetic mission. And if 
Christian civilization is to abide after this war it 
will do so by leading all Europe to adopt what has 
been best in the life of America, rather than by 
forcing America to adopt what has been worst in 
the life of Europe. America is a world power 
in the realm of ideals, touching the soul, warm- 
ing the heart, firing the imagination, and nerving 
the arm of men everywhere who chafe under 
ancient regimes of tyranny, ignorance, and in- 
justice. 

I talked not long ago with a man who had been 
intimately associated with some of the leaders of 
the new China, the men who have set themselves 
to win for China the liberty which is so dear to the 
heart of man everywhere. He told me that on 
entering the homes of more than one of these China- 
men he found there two pictures, not of any kings 
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or kaisers, for the Chinaman knows only too well 
what these have tried to do to China. China knows 
that there has been but one nation which has al- 
ways been just and honorable in all of its dealings 
with China, and that is America. These Chinamen 
in studying America have come across two men in 
whom the soul of America has shown at its best, 
two men so truly noble and universally knightly 
that they have fired the hearts of these men living 
far off on the other side of the globe. And there 
on the walls hung the beloved portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington. 

Oh, men of America, I say to you that our Wash- 
ington still lives, first not only in the hearts of his 
own countrymen, but first in the hearts of men 
everywhere whose sympathies are with freedom and 
the triumphant march of democracy; while the 
humble rail-splitting Lincoln has grown to be a 
throne splitter, and the ring of his mighty ax may 
be heard to-day high above all the clash of 
Europe's arms. America is to-day a world power, 
not primarily because of her military equipment or 
even her stupendous fighting potency before which 
Germany will, as certain as the stars swing in their 
courses, go down in /defeat, but rather because we 
have been the one people so favored by position 
and history as to be the chief repository of that 
popular belief and hope that the day will yet dawn 
in the earth when a nation's greatness and honor, 
its right to a place in the sun, will be measured, 
not by the size of its army but by the spirit of its 
tows J not by the number and length of its guns but 
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by the outreach of its moral example; not by the 
amount of terror it can inspire but by the ties of 
respect and friendship its justice has awakened; 
not by its loyalty to the mere animal creed that 
necessity knows no law, but by its militant faith 
that there is a moral order in the universe above all 
nations, and in obedience to which alone all men 
and all nations may dwell together in amity and 
mutually helpful cooperation. America to-day is 
a world power, not by feeding herself with a child- 
ish delusion that she alone possesses a culture so 
superior to that of all other peoples that she is 
justified in trying to ram that culture down their 
throats at the point of the bayonet, but rather by 
her catholicity of outlook, finding something that 
adds to the common wealth of all in the very varia- 
tions and individualities of each ; not by her quick- 
ness to resent insult but by her ability to live and 
let live as one of the great family of nations ; not by 
her boastful, suspicious, and hair-trigger patriotism, 
which day and night on land and sea patrols the 
national boundary line as if everything within were 
divine and something might escape and everything 
without were devilish and some of it might get in ; 
but rather by an ever-growing confidence that all 
that is really true of any abiding national life — 
art, literature, science, industry, justice, and 
political wisdom, fineness, and truth in the art of 
life — that these are the peculiar and exclusive 
possession of no one people, no one nation, and 
*that, given real freedom and opportunity, they will 
with certainty leap all arbitrary national boundary 
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lines and tend to become the priceless possession 
of all mankind. 

America has such a consciousness of her debt to 
the creative genius of all other nations, she has 
received so much that is good and great from every 
other people, and has seen such splendid trans- 
formations in two generations, under the benign 
influence of democratic institutions, among those 
coming to her from the oppressed of every land, 
that she can take no stock whatever in theories of 
special racial election. America cannot help be- 
lieving in the divine call to man as man. Here is 
one spot where the ties of humanity outweigh all 
lesser ties of tongue, station, or nationality, where 
to be a man, a real man, is more than to be an 
Englishman or a Frenchman or anything else less 
than man, one spot of earth where the liberalizing 
belief will not down that the day dawns the whole 
earth over, 

** Where man to man shall he, 
As Christ would have him, brother nnto brother.'' 

It is because these ideals have found the readiest 
response and the broadest acceptation in the minds 
of the democratic American people that we have 
become in the truest sense a world power. Amer- 
ica without these ideals would not be to us our 
America. We love her most not because she is a 
land of might but chiefly because the finest ideal- 
ism of all the ages has found strong shelter here. 
Gladly and with perfect confidence as to the ulti- 
mate outcome would America have pitted this power 
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of the spirit against what is the infinite contrary of 
all this which lives in the heated brains and icy 
hearts of the Kaiser-worshiping Gtermans. The 
German rulers knew that in that contest they would 
go down. And now that they have with the 
bloody sword tried to turn back the whole tide of 
the human spirit from freedom to bondage, from 
democracy and equality to conquest and serfdom, 
we accept the chtdlenge, confident that in the long 
run right alone makes might, and we shall never 
halt until Germany is beaten. This war for all 
true Americans is now this only: the mission of 
America with its promise of freedom, justice, and 
abiding peace everywhere, against imperial Ger- 
many with its program of enslavement for the 
human race. One or the other must die. Better 
that our vast wealth should vanish and individual 
Americans by the millions perish than that this 
America of the spirit should go down. While that 
lives, the future of humanity is radiant with hope. 
With that broken, cowed, and defeated, Cesar rises 
again victorious from the dead, and the risen 
Christ goes back to the rayless tomb. 
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Now Jehovah said unto Ahram, Oet thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, unto the land that I 
v)Ul show thee." — ^Gen. 12: 1. 

In one of those wonderful sketches of his, Bud- 
yard Kipling tells the story of the ship that found 
herself. Coming from the shipyard, new and un- 
tried, her various parts uncoordinated, unfitted the 
one to the other, she found her maiden voyage one 
long series of frictions and strains in the various 
parts of the vessel which increased under the pres- 
sure of a terrible storm until the whole structure 
seemed falling to pieces. But at last the ship 
weathered the storm and steamed into the harbor. 
Organized, welded into a great unity that through 
all voyages and storms to come would present itself 
'^foursquare to all the winds that blow," she had 
found her soul. 

The story of the Civil War recounts how the 
great Ship of State found herself, how out of the 
frictions and strains of diverse racial and religious 
and political views, tested to the last inch of 
endurance in weathering the storms of fratricidal 
strife, the nation came at last to realize her soul, 
to find herself. 
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And the nation has found not only herself but 
also her neighbor. It is a curious paradox that 
one only finds himself when he does find his neigh- 
bor. We can no more realize ourselves in entire 
isolation than we can live in a physical vacuum. 
A young man, for instance, finds himself only when 
he finds another life and founds a home. Even in 
that home* there is true realization of the unity 
and completeness of true home life only when there 
are neighbors. What is true of the individual has 
proved true of the nation. Our national unity was 
not to be worked out in a vacuum. We were not 
to be permitted to live in isolation no matter how 
greatly our shortsighted patriotism might desire 
it. It is not good for man to be alone and it is not 
good for a nation to stand with the sneer of Cain 
upon its lips and say, *'Am I my brother's 
keeper f We are now to see how God's call came 
to us as to Abraham of old saying, **Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father's house, unto the land that I will show thee." 

The amazing fact about it is that we were drawn 
into relations with other nations by a resolute pur- 
pose to keep out of them. When our national his- 
tory began we took the general position that about 
all we wanted of the rest of the world was to be let 
alone. But when we decided that we must be let 
alone we found that if we were to inforce that 
decision we could not let other nations alone. For 
instance, Washington urged in general a policy of 
isolation; that the United States should avoid en- 
tangling herself in the affairs of Europe. But out 
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of this policy of Washington there grew the inevi- 
table corollary that the European nations must not 
be allowed to entangle themselves further in the 
affairs of the American continent. In other words, 
we started out by saying to Europe, * * Hands off, ' ' 
and then found that in order to make Europe keep 
hands off we should have to lay our ** hands on" 
when the occasion demanded. And so arose the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

James Monroe, fifth president of the United 
States, Scotch on one side, Welsh on the other, 
friend and pupil of Jefferson, was chosen President 
of the United States by a large majority of the 
electoral votes just after the close of our second 
war with England. In 1820 Monroe was reelected 
by a practically unanimous vote. One sturdy, 
stubborn soul from New Hampshire, William 
Plumer by name, refused to vote for Monroe 
because, as he said, he did not propose to have any- 
body unanimously elected President of this country 
except George Washington. You have heard of 
the Greek peasant who voted to exile Aristides 
because he was tired of hearing him called, '*The 
Just." But here was a New Hampshire patriot 
who did not propose to have any other mortal put 
on Washington's pinnacle. James Monroe was a 
quiet, firm, patient man, somewhat thrown in the 
shade by the brilliancy of his predecessors. His 
eight years in the White House were known as the 
*'era of good feeling.'* The old federal party was 
dead because of its opposition to the war with Eng- 
land. The times were fair and the land at rest. 
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. As Carlyle puts it, '* Happy are the people whose 
annals are tiresome." 

But in quiet times and from quiet men some- 
times come the most momentous and far-reaehing 
issues. We have learned that one cannot always 
tell what is going to happen with a quiet man in 
the White House. Over in Europe the so-called 
Holy Alliance was threatening to give back to 
Spain the colonies in South America which had 
revolted from her. James Monroe in his message 
to Congress on December 2, 1823, crystallized the 
growing conviction in this country that from that 
time on European nations must keep hands off the 
American continent. He said: ''We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor, and to the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the United States and those powers, 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.*' 
This was the celebrated Monroe Doctrine. You 
will see at once how it began to involve us in rela- 
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tions of responsibility to the rest of the American 
continent both north and south. We were now in 
the position of a sort of international policeman at 
once to keep the peace and to protect our little 
neighbors from having their toes trampled by 
European autocracies. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not enacted into a law. 
It was not necessary. The simple announcement 
of it for the time being did the business. And 
while it was called a doctrine, it was more than 
an academic statement. Its spirit spoke in the 
treaty with Great Britain in 1850 known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In that treaty both 
powers agreed to keep hands off Central America. 
The Monroe Doctrine spoke again when Napoleon 
III undertook to control Mexico during our Civil 
War while we were rather busily engaged else- 
where. While the national back was turned, 
French soldiers placed on the throne of Mexico 
ill-fated Maximilian, brother of the Austrian 
emperor, Francis Joseph. We endured it for the 
time being because, as I have said, we were rather 
busily engaged elsewhere, but at the close of the 
Civil War with something more than a million 
hardened veterans ready for action at the drop of 
the hat, the United States Government casually 
dropped a few brigades down on the Mexican 
border and then Mr. Seward, our Secretary of State, 
inquired of Napoleon in his blandest manner, 
''What about it?*' Napoleon, seeing a great light, 
found an instant need for bringing his soldiers 
back to France, Mexico was cleared of foreign in- 
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fluences, the poor, misguided, tinsel emperor was 
shot, his hapless queen on bended knee appealed 
for help that never came and turned a raving 
maniac, and all the world knew that the Monroe 
Doctrine had teeth ! 

It showed its teeth again when ike Panama 
Canal seemed in a fair way to be built by the 
French Government, and still later when President 
Cleveland in his gruffest voice bade Great Britain 
take her hands off Venezuela and go while the 
going was good. Thus you will see that our very 
policy of isolation compelled us from the first to 
put our hands on the affairs of our neighbors this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Out of this very policy of isolation, also, there 
arose a course of events which compelled us to put 
a hand on the affairs of the nations across the sea. 
You have heard the old expression, ** Catching a 
Tartar'' and will recall its origin in the story of 
the Irish private who caught a Tartar prisoner 
during one of the Eastern wars. **I have caught 
a Tartar,*' he bawled to his captain. "Bring him 
along. ^* ' ' He won 't come. " * ' Then let him alone 
and come yourself." *'Ah, but he won't let me, 
sir.'* No matter how much we might want to let 
Europe alone, she would not let us alone. 

Note how this worked out. We are far enough 
away from the Spanish- American War to admit 
some of our blunders and to admire the chivalrous 
bravery of a knightly soul like Admiral Cervera. 
We may not even take time to touch the high spots, 
to * * remember the Maine, ' ' and who really fought 
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at Santiago harbor, and Roosevelt's Rough Riders 
^t San Juan hill. Suffice it to say that the Spanish- 
American War meant this : America, the watchdog 
of the western continent, was once more showing 
the world the teeth of the Monroe Doctrine. We 
said : ** Cuba is at our back door. We cannot allow 
rioting at the back door. It annoys us. It gets 
on our nerves. It interferes, moreover, with the 
steady stream of supplies for the kitchen. And we 
have a certain sentimental interest in this back- 
door neighbor. We are a chivalrous people and 
we do not like to see a little fellow beaten up." 

And the really crucial phase of the war was not 
at our back door at all but in the Par East. There 
was a Monroe Doctrine in the West and because of 
it we fought for Cuba and then freed her. But, 
following out the logical consequences of that doc- 
trine at home, we reached around the world to 
touch Spain wherever we found her, and we found 
her in the Philippines. Cuba we fought for and 
freed. The Philippines we fought for and held, 
at least temporarily. Dewey, waiting at Hong- 
kong, received one day from the Secretary of the 
Navy this cable: "War has commenced between the 
United States and Spain. Proceed at once to the 
Philippine Islands. Commence operation at once, 
particularly iagainst the Spanish fleet. You 
must capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost en- 
deavor.'' And Dewey, having coaled at Hong- 
kong while the English looked the other way, 
sailed across that lovely summer sea and arrived 
at dawn on May Day morning in Manila harbor. 
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Torpedoes and mines were there, but Dewey had 
been trained in the school of Parragnt, who on a 
similar occasion had condemned the torpedoes and 
sailed ahead. So Dewey condemned the torpedoes, 
and with his six fighting vessels destroyed the 
eleven ships of the Spanish navy and then sat 
down under his awnings, drank some hot coflfee, 
and cried, '*Pie upon this quiet life!'* 

Here, however, is, what made that action of 
world-wide and time-long importance. Admiral 
Dewey did more than he was ordered to do. He 
blockaded the harbor and sent a hurry call to 
Washington for reenforcements to take the city 
and the islands. He brought across from Hong- 
kong in the McCuUoch young Aguinaldo, the 
Filipino rebel, and set him at work to ** back-fire'' 
the Spanish. Dewey was sent over to capture or 
destroy a fleet. What he did was to take over an 
Eastern empbe and change this country from a 
policy of isolation to a policy of international 
responsibility. From that day to this, though we 
did not realize it, our isolation was gone. With 
possessions in the Far East we could not keep our 
hands off Asia and Europe or their hands off us. 

It is most significant that at that very time the 
two great powers, England and Germany, were on 
the spot and watching every move. The German 
admiral came into the harbor after Dewey like a 
Roman emperor going to a triumph, but a shot 
across his bows from Dewey's flagship gave him to 
understand that a new power was not to be reckoned 
with in the Par East. There was a fine exhibition 
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of Teutonic rage, but the diplomatic British ad- 
miral poured oil upon the troubled waters. The 
German admiral made up his mind to prevent the 
capture of the city of Manila by the Americans. 
He called upon the English oflScer, Sir Edward 
Chichester, and asked him' what he would do in 
case Dewey bombarded the city. '*That," replied 
the Englishman, '*is only known to Admiral Dewey 
and myself.*' I mention this for the benefit of 
those whose sole pleasure in life is in the worn-out 
occupation of twisting the British lion's tail. I 
recall, too, how as Dewey's fleet sailed out of Hong- 
kong the English officers and men cheered them to 
the echo and said, **You fellows are lucky, getting 
the first chance." And when Sir Edward, weeks 
later, steamed out of Manila Bay every ship in the 
American fleet manned her yards and gave the 
British man-of-war three cheers as she passed along 
and she hoisted the answering signal, * * Thank you, ' ' 
and went on her way. Do you not see how from 
that time we were no longer an isolated nation, 
how the beginning of the alignments which mark 
our present world politics were discerned twenty 
years ago in Manila Bay? Thus you will see how 
in spite of ourselves God has forced us out into the 
family of nations. The very means we took to 
make other nations let us alone were the means by 
which in the end we found it impossible to let other 
nations alone, by which we touched first Cuba and 
then Spain and then the Philippines and then Ger- 
many and Japan and China and England and the 
whole family of nations. 
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There are just two choices, after all, of policy 
toward our neighbors among the nations. The one 
is international conquest ; the other is international 
conscience. We have left our isolation because, 
God helping us, we will not see the weak oppressed 
and we claim for others the same liberties which 
we ask for ourselves. When all has been said and 
done, I do not believe that any war in history was 
more largely a war of idealism than the Spanish- 
American conflict. Do you remember Mrs. Brown- 
ing's wonderful picture of the Italian lady, who 
in the old days of Italy's struggle for union and 
for freedom, went down to the military hospital 
and passed from bed to bed soothing and comfort- 
ing the wounded and dying boys who had given 
their lives that their country might be free? At 
last she came to the bed of a soldier who was not 
an Italian but a Frenchman who had come to a 
strange land to suffer and die. 

Oa she passed to a Frenohman, his arm carried off by a ball, 
Kneeling. . . . O, more than my brother, how shaU I thank 

thee for aU ? 
Each of the heroes around ns has fought for his land and his 

line, 
But thou hast fought for a stranger in the hate of a wrong not 

thine. 
Happy are all free peoples too strong to be dispossessed, 
But blessed are those among nations who dare to be strong 

for the rest. 

That has been our blessing under God. We 
have been called out from our self -centered isolation 
that we might be ** strong for the rest.'* And as 
clearly as the very existence of our nation stands 
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out the fact that we have been thus called out by 
Jesus Christ, our Master and our King. This is 
the only kind of national election that we know 
anything about. We are elect, **not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister." We may well be 
proud of our country while with humility we con- 
fess her faults and her failures. 

Now we are at the very heart and center of the 
bloodiest struggle in history, not for the sake of 
international conquest, but for the sake of an inter- 
national conscience. We stand for the right of the 
helpless; for the freedom of the individual man; 
for the little peoples of the world that under God 
they may be permitted to plow and to sow and to 
reap in their peaceful valleys, to sing their sad songs 
of bygone glories undisturbed and unmolested ; for 
the sacred cause of world democracy ; for the free- 
dom and safety of the seas; for the sanctity of 
treaties and covenants among nations ; for national 
honor as keen and sensitive as the honor of the best 
man in any nation; for the future of civilization, 
for a world that shall live, not by force and fear 
but by faith and friendship. Nay more, in a very 
real sense and under the same dictate of this same 
international conscience, we wage war for Ger- 
many, herself, for the fine old Germany that once 
was and toward which many true Americans look 
back with wistful tenderness, the Germany of the 
Christmas tree and the fireside pleasures, the Ger- 
many of the fairy tales and the matchless music. 
We fight that this better Germany of the past may 
once more win the victory over the hard, brutal 
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materialism and commercialism- and militarism 
which now rule with such atrocity and frightful- 
ness. We fight that Dr. Jekyll may conquer Mr. 
Hyde, that the Germany of Luther and Goethe and 
Schleiermacher and Beethoven and Schiller may 
triumph over the Germany of Nietzsche and Bern- 
hardi arid 'Treitschke and Hindenburg and — ^may 
God bring him to repentence! — ^the Kaiser. Un- 
der the insistent pressure of this international con- 
science there can be no release, no discharge, in this 
war, until the forces that threaten civilization are 
finally defeated and we have bound down upon the 
brow which once wore the crown of thorns the 
crown of universal empire. 
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One calleth unto me out of Seir, Watch- 
man, what of the night f Watchman, what of 
the night? The watchman said. The morning 
Cometh, and also the night: if ye will inquire, 
inquire ye: turn ye, come.'' — Isa. 21 : 11, 12. 

At no time has the Christian public craved for 
prophetic information more eagerly than in the 
present crisis. It needs no exhortation to inquire. 
It is inquiring anxiously of every man whom it 
suspects of being a watchman. It asks for light 
upon the future and light upon the past. When 
will the war end? Who will win? What will be 
its results? What are its real causes? 

Among these questions perhaps the one most 
often asked by the average serious-minded be- 
liever in God is, Why does God tolerate it at all? 
A good man would not permit such dreadful things 
in his own household; why does God permit them 
in his world? It is not my object to offer an an- 
swer to this question. There is a favorite answer 
to it that seems to satisfy increasing numbers of 
believers. It is that God cannot help himself. 
Since he has created a world with free agents in 
it he must respect the freedom of his own creatures. 
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If they use their freedom contrary to his prefer- 
ences, he must be true to himself and permit them 
to do so. And if this involves others of his crea- 
tures who are not misusing their freedom in the 
same way, he can only suffer with these, and fight 
through them toward the preservation of their 
rights. 

Two eminent bishops, one of the Anglican and 
one of the American Episcopal Church, have within 
a short time, independently and almost at the same 
time, put forth this view. Using figurative lan- 
guage, they are bold enough to say, that **God is 
at this time the victim of the Kaiser." God is not 
an autocrat who coerces his subjects. If he were, 
he would put an end to the whole iniquitous busi- 
ness by fulminating his thimderbolts on the heads 
of the guilty parties. But since he will not, or 
morally cannot, do this, he must endure the pain 
caused by the sight of suffering among those he 
loves. In all their afflictions he is afflicted with 
them. 

Whether this explanation is an explanation at 
all, whether it will permanently satisfy the crav- 
ings of the human heart for justice and fairness, 
may be a question. But as an attempted answer 
it raises another question, namely. Is God so limited 
in his resources that he will allow the Kaiser to 
victimize him? Whether we take the affirmative 
or the negative on this question, we ought to guard 
against one thing. We are to believe that God, 
far from being a permanent victim to his creatures, 
is marvelously and lovingly leading them to better 
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things. It is a comforting thought, and one quite 
in accord with the Christian idea of God, that he 
should be grieved at the ills suffered by his earthly 
children. God is love; that is the secret of the 
suffering of Jesus. If the heart of Jjbsus was the 
heart of God, we may be sure that God does feel 
the thrusts of evil and grieves with others. 

** In every pang that reads the heart 
The Man of Sorrows hath a part.'' 

Yet God is unconquered. While grieving, he is 
at the same time out of his grief devising new 
blessedness for those who commit themselves to his 
care. 

There is somewhere a beautiful picture in which 
the martyred saints are represented as the pris- 
oners of fiends who have consigned them to a fiery 
furnace. The fiends are throwing fuel into the 
furnace to feed the flames; but as each piece of 
coal falls within reach of the victims, it is trans- 
formed into a rose, or a lily or a carnation, or some 
other flower to comfort and to encourage with its 
beauty and fragrance those whom it was intended 
to torture. Such a process is going on in the midst 
of the frightful ravages caused by this unparalleled 
catastrophe. Its evils are being transformed into 
blessings for mankind. This we should hold before 
our minds, not as a ground for mitigating the ab- 
horrence and condemnation of the wickedness of 
man, but in order to strengthen our hope and 
confidence in God's love and power; not by way 
of excuse for the existence of the monster milita- 
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rism, but by way of praise to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is always bringing 
good out of evil. He causes the wrath of man to 
praise him; and **the residue of wrath'' he re- 
strains. 

What are the signs that God is bringing good out 
of this special evil? There are many signs. Out 
of them all, let me point out the one nearest to 
our own lives, the Christianization of American 
ideals. A marvelous change of attitude is taMng 
place in our midst. We are breaking the shell of 
provincialism, and emerging into universally hu- 
man relations. We are being brought to think in 
world terms inste^id of terms of ^ the individual or 
small group. From the moment when Christ sent 
his disciples into all the world to make disciples of 
all the nations, this ideal has been struggling for 
realization. But men have acted as if it were 
nothing more than a poetical fancy or a religious 
dream. The war is bringing it among the realities 
that shall control life. Let us note some particular 
phases of this wonderful blessing that God is mold- 
ing out of the fiery elements of the present whirl- 
pool of destruction. 

1. The first aspect of this rich boon is the revival 
and the reenforcement of the Christian ideal of 
man. Of course, the present war has not for the 
first time driven it into the consciousness of men 
that every individual counts in the sight of God 
as an individual man, nothing more and nothing 
less, and the complementary truth that every man 
should count as nothing more and nothing less than 
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any other man in the eyes of his fellows. Occa- 
sional glimpses of this basal truth were had by 
philosophers and poets even before Christ's day. 
It was a truth which Christ forced into the fore- 
ground of his own world view and made an essen- 
tial part of the thought of his followers. It is a 
view which has been from time to time appreciated 
by the men of the keener vision among modem 
leaders. 

More especially interesting is the fact that this 
was the view embodied in the unwritten constitu- 
tion of the American people from the very first. 
Long before the United States became a nation, it 
was ingrained in the thought of those who founded 
the colonies that all men stand on the same level 
as to rights and privileges ; that there should be no 
distinction between Briton and Continental, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic. If the African and the Indian 
were left out of the account, it was from sheer un- 
consciousness of the inconsistency of the omission. 
When the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States were framed, the 
ideal was one of the fundamental principles incor- 
porated in these documents in one form or another. 
But it is difficult to realize the full content and 
implications of such a doctrine, and soon Amer- 
icans began to feel and to act as if distinctions of 
race and country and class did after all count for 
something. The Civil War forced the official 
abrogation of all such lines within the bounds of 
the land. But the Civil War made no change be- 
yond those bounds. It was necessary that the 
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Christian ideal should know no bounds on land or 
on sea, and it has been the function of this war 
to bring this ideal to its highest application and 
most universal reach. 

As a change affecting the American mind this 
gain amounts to a new ideal of Americanism. 
Contrast this new ideal with that prevailing abroad 
before the outbreak of the war. The word ** Amer- 
icanism*' called to the mind of the ordinary Euro- 
pean a type of man of inventive genius, aggressive 
in business, ready to enter into all sorts of rela- 
tions, but always in pursuit of wealth. His main 
business was to accumulate a fortune. **The al- 
mighty dollar" was the object of his supreme 
affection, if not of his most devoted worship. 

Of course, this was unjust. For so far as of- 
ficial Americanism disclosed the American char- 
acter, the reverse of this had already been proved. 
The United States Government broke all prece- 
dents by practicing disinterested diplomacy on vari- 
ous occasions. It rescued Cuba from Spanish mis- 
rule at great cost of men and money, and then con- 
trary to all expectations, it failed to annex the 
island. At the end of the Spanish War, instead 
of seizing the Philippine Islands as a prize of the 
contest, and imposing upon defeated Spain an in- 
demnity, it voluntarily offered to pay millions for 
the privilege of training the Philippines for self- 
government. When it became necessary to take a 
share in the suppression of the Boxer movement in 
China, and when at the end of the affair the great 
powers banded together claimed an indemnity from 
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the Chinese Government, it was the American Gov- 
ernment alone that returned its share of this in- 
demnity to China. These facts did not indicate 
that Americanism, so far as represented in the 
Government, was synonymous with greed for 
money, or lust for power. And yet there was much 
in private life and commercial relations to identify 
the dominant American motive as love of wealth. 

The Great War has given an opportunity for the 
brushing off of all superficial and apparent growths 
hiding the true ideal. It is destined both to de- 
velop and to bring into view the essentially Chris- 
tian element in the American heart. Not only a 
vast volume of sympathy has been aroused by the 
misery and suffering of Belgium, Serbia, and 
Armenia, but hot indignation has taken possession 
of the hearts of the people. The wrong done to 
brother men across the ocean has been felt and 
resented. 

And the resentment has not remained a mere 
sentiment or a theoretical ideal. It has led to 
sacrifice in many forms. All over the land life has 
changed its aspect and reality in consequence of 
events apparently having no direct relation or 
bearing on self. Moreover, the nation has gone into 
a struggle in which it expects to pour out life and 
possessions "without stint or measure" and to 
sacrifice to the point of extreme distress without 
expecting to gain a penny in money, an acre in 
land, or any other privilege or advantage in any 
form or shape whatever. Here certainly is hu- 
manity feeling for humanity, recognizing its rights 
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and dealing with it according to the principles of 
Jesus and his Golden Rule. 

It appears natural and fitting that this ideal 
should come into visibility on the land which has 
welcomed, and even invited, the oppressed and dis- 
tressed of all lands and offered them not merely a 
temporary refuge but a permanent home, the land 
of free opportunity and of equal rights. The 
American of to-day is not merely a man of a spe- 
cific race like the Teuton and the Slav, the Latin 
and the Celt. He is a combination of all races. 
In him humanity as a whole is synthesized. This 
country has been called the melting pot of hu- 
manity. It has produced, and was still producing 
when the war broke out, a type of man in whom 
qualities of strength and weakness belonging to all 
the races existing on the face of the earth were be- 
ing fused together. The war has challenged this 
universally human character of Americanism to 
yield itself to the rule of Christ. And the chal- 
lenge has been accepted. Not every individual of 
the type recognizes his connection with the rule of 
Christ. But Christ could say to him, ''Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.'* 

2. The second ideal the war is refashioning is 
that of patriotism. In many respects what I have 
said might seem to weaken patriotism. The cosmo- 
politan sometimes feels that his obligation to the 
world as a whole weakens his sense of obligation 
to any special portion of it. To regard all men 
as brothers is supposed to result in the fading away 
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of lines of nationality and country. But why 
should it? Does the fact that one loves his coun- 
try destroy or weaken his devotion to his family 
and kindred? Nay, rather, do not the men who 
love their homes the most rise up the most promptly 
at the call of their country and go forth to meet 
peril and death? No, there is no antagonism be- 
tween patriotism and the love of humanity. On 
the contrary patriotism will rise higher and be 
purer and nobler when it is pervaded by the 
broader love of all mankind as the worthy object of 
God's own love. 

In order to rise to this level patriotism must 
take a new form. The old form is familiar. It 
was simply love for country supreme and dominant. 
It was likely to be expressed in the words of 
Decatur, *'My country, right or wrong," or the 
German's **Deutschland fiber alles." These ex- 
tremes made the sensitive Christian conscience un- 
easy at times, especially when the obvious danger 
of their leading to the violation of moral principles 
loomed on the horizon. But men were not stirred 
to conceive of a fairer and higher conception of 
their relation to their country. Country they must 
love. But righteousness they must love, too. How 
to solve the dilemma when these two came into con- 
flict with each other was a source of perplexity. 

The new ideal is dawning with the growing 
sense that one's country is related to the world as 
a part of the whole. There is no necessary an- 
tagonism between the interests of one's own coun- 
try and all other countries. The best interests of 
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all countries and nations are the same. To serve 
one's CQuntry as a means of advancing world in- 
terests and to serve the world in order to promote 
the welfare of one's country are the same thing. 
Instead of the slogan, **My country, right or 
wrong,'' has come the cry: **My country, in order 
that she may become a blessing to humanity." 
The cry, ** America first, last, and all the time," is 
good, but needs to be completed by the addition of 
another clause, **in order that America may take 
its place as the champion of every good cause on 
the face of the earth." 

This type of patriotism will lead the individual 
citizen to pour into his country's life and history 
a holy zeal for righteousness. It has already done 
so. Men have sprung up at the call of the suffer- 
ing and persecuted and have cheerfully taken their 
places in the forefront of a deadly struggle be- 
cause they have been eager to see their country the 
champion of righteousness, the helper of distressed 
humanity. And Americans may be glad that to 
them it has been given to develop and illustrate 
the new patriotism. All the European nations in 
the war have been suspected and accused by their 
opponents of being moved by the love of gain in 
some form or other, and were charged with fight- 
ing for increased territory or supremacy in trade. 
Some of them, like Bulgaria and Italy, avowedly 
did so, though in the latter case the superior 
motive was the desire to see fellow Italians un- 
der Austria restored to an independent and re- 
united fatherland. The entrance of the United 
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States into the struggle has never been traced to 
any such motives. We are in the war for the sake 
of humanity and freedom. Our men are giving 
their lives to the cause which the country, has made 
its own, fully conscious that they are standing for 
this new ideal. 

Before the entrance of the nation into the 
struggle, and even in the early days after the 
declaration of war, it was freely predicted that 
American citizens could not be aroused in behalf 
of a course which was so idealistic. The interests, 
it was said, are remote from our life. You can 
stir men to enthusiasm for a cause which is touch- 
ing their lives, but the sufferings of Belgium and 
Armenia and the victims of the Lusitania are too 
far away to appeal to the average man. Our war- 
fare would be lukewarm and desultory, unless the 
war were brought to our own shores. Talk of this 
kind was common. 

But the distrust that inspired it has not been 
justified by the event. The young men have arisen 
in their strength and the older men have met every 
call for means without complaint or criticism ex- 
cept that the war was not being prosecuted with 
enough vigor and rapidity. Those who fore- 
shadowed the gloomier outlook did not take into 
account the strength of the new patriotism that is 
gripping the hearts of American citizens. 

The American citizen has tasted the blessing of 
liberty under a democratic form of government, 
and he is not willing that it should be denied to 
others. He was not quite ready to inflict it upon 
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an unwilling world, but when the world cried for 
the boon, he could not refuse to help secure it for 
the world at the risk of loss and hardship. 

3. The third aspect of the blessing in the process 
of bestowment upon the world is the new ideal of 
internationalism. The world is in the process of 
integration into a unity. When the process ends 
the last of a series of stages will have been reached 
in an age-long development. The first stage in the 
series was attained when men, realizing that by co- 
operation they could secure greater and happier 
results than as individuals or families, banded 
themselves together into clans. But each clan felt 
a distinctiveness and aloofness from every other 
clan. Feuds and petty wars prevailed. When 
they came to understand that these were ruinous, 
the clans united in states and nations. It took 
some severe experiences to bring about this union, 
but it came. The world has been prepared by a 
wonderful development in methods of transporta- 
tion and communication for the final federation of 
the nations into one grand unity. Many prophetic 
souls have seen this for some time, but their 
preaching of it has been hitherto like the ** voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. ' ' This war has forced 
the conviction into the minds of practical men that 
such a combination must be made. And it seems 
as if nothing short of such a severe experience as 
the World War could have accomplished this result. 
But, thank God, it has been done. 

Why it should have been necessary that a ter- 
rific catastrophe should occur to teach men the 
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lesson is what men wonder about. Possibly it is 
because human nature in its sinfulness can be 
awakened by nothing else. The world needed to 
learn the lesson that every man should worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
but it took a hundred years of religious wars in 
the Reformation period to force the conviction into 
practical acceptance. The world needed to learn 
the lesson that peoples shall govern themselves 
upon principles of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity; but it took the mighty convulsions of the 
French Revolution with its quarter of a century 
of blood for Europe to carry that idea to its prac- 
tical execution. The world needs to learn that 
God has made all the nations of the earth of one 
blood to dwell on the face of the earth, and to dwell 
not in perpetual fear of one another but in con- 
stant helpfulness to one another. This war has 
brought the message from the wilderness, and it is 
being preached from the housetops. Thus as we 
call in the darkness: ''Watchman, what of the 
night ? Watchman, what of the night ? ' ' the watch- 
man says, **The morning cometh,'' the morning 
when nations shall dwell together as brothers, help- 
ing each other not only to conquer the brute forces 
of nature but to do right toward one another. 

This great good is to come not merely as a result 
of the desire for universal and permanent peace. 
Peace is very much to be desired on every ground. 
But a peace that compromises the best and highest 
elements in humanity is not the kind of peace that 
can either last or satisfy the needs of man. It is 
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only because internationalism means the extension 
of Christianity to the relations of nations that it 
is to be cherished and promoted by every Christian. 
Peace simply as the basis of easier and more com- 
fortable living or as the means of conserving human 
life and property would be a matter of only in- 
ferior and relative value. 

When nations come to apply to one another 
the law of Christ, **Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself," there will arise a type of human life 
more in accord with the ideals set forth in the 
gospel, and therefore altogether worth while. A 
Christian rejoices in the work of all the organiza- 
tions that are cooperating to this end, both be- 
cause they promise welfare on the low level of 
quiet progress for humanity and because peace is 
the ideal and normal condition needed and wished 
for by the human heart. But he rejoices in it more 
deeply because it portends a higher respect for the 
will of his Master and a surer means of promoting 
the Kingdom of God. 

Almost a hundred years ago James Monroe, 
President of the United States, proclaimed the 
doctrine of separation and noninterference with 
one another's affairs between the continents of 
Europe and America. A little earlier George 
Washington himself was giving the advice to the 
leaders of the nation he founded not to be enticed 
into foreign entanglements. As late as the second 
administration of President Cleveland, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine threatened to lead to hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Tor 
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day the Monroe Doctrine must be logically classed 
with the ideas that have had their day and are out- 
grown. The ofiScial declaration of President Wil- 
son on the attitude of the United States on inter- 
national questions and the advocacy by practically 
all our political leaders of a policy of union of all 
nations on all the continents in furthering the 
common peace and welfare makes insistence on the 
Monroe Doctrine a strange incongruity. 

As men watching through the weary hours of a 
long and dark night in the wilderness we are ask- 
ing the watchman, **What of the night?" We 
know it must end; but what are the signs of the 
coming day? Let us take courage in the answer 
he seems to give, '*The day is come*' — the day in 
which over all the world a man shall be known as 
a man, no matter what his race, color, nationality, 
or place of birth; the day in which a man shall 
love his country and respond to its call for service 
because he shall see that through his country he can 
serve the world; the day on which '* nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more'' and **they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks. " 

But while we rejoice at this outlook let us heed 
the words in which the prophet sets forth the 
grounds on which he bases this expectation. It is 
when many people shall say, ''Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths,'' that this will 
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be realized. The God of Jacob is the Father of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ. It is only as the peoples 
of the earth take him as their Lord and live in 
accordance with his will that the blessings he be- 
stows can be enjoyed by them. 
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GIVING A SON 

" For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son.'' — John 3:16. 

This, by a sort of unspoken but universal agree- 
ment, is the greatest text in the Bible. It is the 
epitome of the gospel. For the heart of the Bible 
is the Gospel of John. And this sixteenth verse 
of the third chapter is a still further reduction of 
it. So it is the greatest text in the Bible. 

It is so great, that during all my ministry I have 
never dared preach on it. Its very bigness has 
appalled me. Many an artist may paint a credit- 
able picture if he do not attempt too great a sub- 
ject. Many a singer may sing an acceptable song 
if she do not dare too immense a theme. So many 
a sermon may go fairly well if it be not built on too 
tremendous a text. That is why during all the 
previous years of my ministry I have let this text 
alone. 

But we are living now in a tremendous hour of 
the world's history, an hour that demands themes 
commensurate with it, an hour, moreover, in which 
sermons have a way of writing themselves as they 
never have before in all my ministerial career. 
We are living in a tremendous hour of the world's 
history, the most tremendous, perhaps, since that 
outstanding hour when Jesus hung upon his cross. 
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This hour calls back to that hour with a new under- 
standing and in its answer seems to hear the voice 
as of one of its own kin. This hour is crying back 
to that: **Men so love the world to-day, that they 
are giving their sons for its salvation." And that 
hour answers: '*For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son for its salvation.'' 

Men are understanding that hour and its 9,nswer 
better than they have understood it for many a 
day. Two men, hitherto strangers, met not long 
ago in the building of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. They were Merritt Starr, the Chicago 
attorney, and Professor William Schofield. Pro- 
fessor Schofield had just finished an address to the 
Association, when Merritt Starr went up to him 
and said: ** Professor, I wish to shake your hand. 
I, too, have lost my son within the last month. I 
grieve with you and am proud of you." And 
there they stood, these men, hitherto strangers, 
now clasping hands in a new and understanding 
kinship, since, for one cause, each had given a like 
gift, the highest a man can make, the gift of a son. 
And in this tremendous hour of human sacrifice 
through which we are passing, countless men have 
been drawn into an awful, but understanding, 
feeling of kinship with God because, though these 
men are but finite and God is infinite, yet they and 
he are bound together by the mutual gift to the 
cause of humanity of the dearest that each could 
make, the gift of a son. 

So this generation, in the midst of which God has 
called you and me to live in this hour, ought to be 
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able and is able to receive two things: first of all, 
a new understanding of the gospel; and secondly, 
a fuller application of it. Let me have a word to 
say about both. 

My first thought is that men to-day are capable 
of a new understanding of the gospel. That gos- 
pel) as it is epitomized in the words of my text, 
consists of three things: It consists first of what, 
for want of a better single term, I shall call God's 
cosmopolitanism; it consists secondly of Qod's 
sacrifice; it consists thirdly of God's faith. 

1. It consists of God's cosmopolitanism — ^*'for 
God so loved the world." How that is translated 
to us to-day in terms of human experience, in lan- 
guage we can all understand! Isn't that the thing 
for which America has unsheathed her sword f 
Isn't that the cause for which these American 
fathers and mothers have made the gift of their 
boys? The world! 

Sometimes men have dedicated their sons in an- 
other and lesser spirit. Hamilcar Barca took his 
son, Hannibal, as a mere child to swear on the altar 
of his gods eternal vengeance against Rome. It 
was less for love than for hatred that he gave his 
boy. And sometimes men, though they have given 
their sons for love, have given them to narrower 
horizons. So the Spartan mother gave her son 
and cared not what happened to aU the world, if 
only Sparta might be great. And so the German 
gives his son, but only that the fatherland may be 
great and have greater safety, possession, and re- 
nown. 
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It is in no such narrow spirit that America is 
giving her sons to-day. Yes, we, too, are patriots, 
but not after the manner of the conqueror, the 
jingo, the savage tribesman; not with a policy of 
the closed door; not after the manner of Jonah, 
who would fain see Nineveh fall that Jerusalem and 
Samaria might be greater; but after the manner 
of Abraham, who was bidden to look up at (Jod's 
service stars and told that in his seed all the fam- 
ilies of the earth should be blessed. If I have 
interpreted the feeling of America aright, it is in 
that spirit that our sons are going forth from our 
shores, for the first time to fight in large numbers 
on a foreign strand — ^not mostly that America 
might be safe or our rights respected, though 
technically that may have been the cause of the 
war, but mostly because her heart was aflame with 
indignation and with pity for martyred Belgium 
and gallant France and the peoples about to have 
their liberties crushed imder the heel of tyranny 
and cruelty. It is not only, or mostly, for America 
that they have gone. They have gone for the 
world ! 

It is just such a cosmopolitan horizon which is 
the horizon of the gospel. Jesus so loved his own 
nation that he could weep over the disasters which 
he foresaw were coming upon her. On the other 
hand he commissioned his disciples, who were 
all Jews, not to try to avert the national disaster 
which he foresaw impending, but to go as crusaders 
into all the world under the instructions: "Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
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baptizing them into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit. ' ' For it was- for 
all nations, for the whole world of humanity, that 
he was conscious of having been sent. It was for 
them all that he was going to the cross. To put 
it in the language of the Gospel of John, ** Jesus 
should die . . , not for the nation only, but 
that he might also gather together into one the 
children of God that are scattered abroad." 

Socrates, when asked to what country he be- 
longed replied, **I am a citizen of the world." 
Jesus, too, made the same answer. He was the 
Saviour of the world because he was a citizen of 
the world. Chesterton has somewhere coined the 
phrase, **The flag of the world." We are coming 
to understand a little these days, for the first time 
with any degree of fervor, what that flag and the 
love for it is. That does not lessen our patriotism 
for our national flag. It has not lessened it with 
our boys at the front. It has rather given a new 
meaning and a higher dedication to it. But we are 
beginning to be conscious of a new kind of love, a 
love that we may perhaps rightly call cosmopol- 
itanism. In this love we can understand a little 
better the love of him who sent his Son to fight 
for and die under that flag, the flag of all the 
world. 

2. If this epitome of the gospel in my text 
speaks first of all of God's cosmopolitanism, it 
speaks secondly of God's sacrifice — ^''that he gave 
his only begotten Son." That, too, is translated 
for us these days into terms of human experience. 
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The greatest sacrifice that a man can make for 
the world is the sacrifice of a son. A friend of 
mine, a former Congressman who hss two boys 
enlisted in the war, one in this country still, the 
other already in France, said in an address the 
other day to his fellow patriots: *' Personally we 
have already tasted life's bitter and sweet; we have 
experienced joy and sorrow, success and failure, 
triumph and defeat, hope and despair. We have 
crossed the hilltop and are facing the setting sun. 
Our shadows are falling eastward. We can see 
the mists of evening gathering, and while life is 
still sweet to us, the inevitable end draws nearer. 
Our sons, however, are in the morning of life, with 
all of its cheer and joy, with all of its buoyancy and 
promise. To them the birds are singing in the 
branches, while health, hope, aspiration, and ambi- 
tion run riot in their veins. It is better for the 
world that they should stay and we should go." 
He would rather, he meant to say, sacrifice himself 
than sacrifice them. In giving them, he had 
made the greatest sacrifice a man can make. All 
his love is in it, all his pride, all his hope of an 
earthly immortality. 

But how through those human terms of that 
human experience men are learning better to-day 
to understand the sacrifices of God! Men that 
could not believe in an atoning God before, find it 
easier to believe him now. As Tennyson once 
said, "A man can learn to see more of God through 
a tear than through a telescope." Dr. John Kell- 
man, the well-known English chaplain, says that *'a 
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commonplace English boy, a typical specimen of 
his age and class, said to him at the front, that he 
never thought much about Jesus one way or the 
other until he came out there and got to thinking 
of all the people back home whom he had never 
even heard of and for whom he was willing to die. 
Then for the first time he realized what Jesus was 
to him." 

And if through these experiences men are learn- 
ing better to understand and receive an atoning 
God, they are also learning how better to under- 
stand and receive a Trinitarian God. You have 
sometimes heard men sneer at the Trinity, but no 
one can deny that it is only some such God as 
that who answers to their need in this hour. Per- 
haps there is no fatherhood or sonship in God; 
perhaps he is a mere singular, unitary being. But 
if so, then men know depths of heroism and sacri- 
fice in this hour of which God knows nothing and 
into which he cannot enter. What I want to 
know, in the name of all the fathers and mothers 
who this day are giving their boys, the fruit of 
their own loins, for the salvation of this world — 
what I want to know, as I look up into the face of 
God, is whether he knows anything of all this in 
his experience, or whether Carlyle's indictment of 
him is true, that while men suffer and bleed and 
die for the world, * * God sits in his heaven and does 
nothing.'* 

The answer that comes back to me is the answer 
of the gospel : '*God so loved the world that he [too] 
gave his only begotten Son.'* That comforts me. 
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There is no other God in whom I could believe. 
There is no other God who answers to the need of 
such an hour of human experience as this. He, 
too, has a star upon the service flag of the world. 
Listen! '*Aiid lo, the star, which they saw in the 
ea?t, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.'' He, too, has a star, 
a gold star likewise. We understand it better to- 
day because we have experienced something like it. 
*'He gave his only begotten Son.'' 

3. But if the gospel in my text speaks first of 
God's cosmopolitanism and secondly of God's 
sacrifice, it speaks thirdly of God's purpose: **That 
whosoever, believeth on him might not perish, but 
have eternal life." I have called that God's pur- 
pose. I had almost called it God's faith. I know, 
to be sure, that save figuratively and by an extreme 
anthropomorphism, one cannot speak of God's 
faith. And yet, with that understanding, perhaps, 
I may be pardoned the use of that word. 

God's faith, to speak picturesquely, or, to speak 
more literally, God's purpose, in the gift of his 
Son was twofold. It included, to speak of that 
first, the greater glory of Christ. There is a hint 
of this in the clause, ''that whosoever believeth on 
him." It is expressed more fully in other passages 
of Scripture. We read that he, ''for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising 
shame, and hath sat down at the right hand of 
. . . God," "angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto him." And again: 
"Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave 
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unto him the name which is above every name ; that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things on earth and things 
under the earth." This was, so to speak, Christ's 
confidence for himself and this, so to speak, was 
God's confidence for his Son. 

How men can understand that to-day! For it 
is their faith for the sons they have given in 
sacrifice for humanity. They cannot believe that 
in God's universe a young man who gives up his 
life prematurely for the redemption of the world 
will be the loser by it. Even if his boy has not 
accepted Christ at home, there is many a father 
who, knowing that there is no salvation without an 
acceptance of Jesus, will secretly hope that the 
Saviour, who came to the thief on the cross at last, 
will come also to the man who has been willing to 
die for men ; many a father who will feel like say- 
ing with Lyman Whitney Allen: 

I stand by this saored sod 

And wonder with thoughts benign, 

If ever he gave a sign 

Of trust in the living God, 

Of faith in the Christ divine. 

For since Jesus of Nazareth died for men, 

Methinks his grace is not least inclined 

Toward them that fashion his deed again 

In dying to save mankind. 

But, if on the other hand, this father knows that 
his boy has in the previous days fully and openly 
accepted Christ, how that otherwise faint faith 
glows bright ! He does not know whether his boy 
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will come back again, but lie sends him forth with 
the faith of the poet, singing, 

''I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care." 

He sends them forth with the faith that they will 
not lose their reward. 

In that address made by my ex-Congressman 
friend at the dedication of a service flag in his 
church, he said: **I have two stars upon that flag. 
I said *I,* for she who bore these soldier boys has 
long since passed away to the great beyond. 
Whether they shall return to me or go to her, God 
only knows, but in this sacred hour and in this 
holy place, where they were baptized and confessed 
their faith, with my face turned upward to the 
stars in hope, I dedicate jthem anew to God.'' And 
well he might. For he was doing it in the faith 
and purpose that their ultimate destiny for having 
offered their lives for this world would be far 
greater in the other world, to which they must 
some day pass, than if they were to choose an 
un-Christian life of unheroic ease and safety at 
home and live out flrst their allotted years on 
earth. 

This is the purpose and the faith, whether ex- 
pressed or not, in which human hearts are sending 
forth their sons and brothers and sweethearts to 
the fight to-day. And with that faith there goes 
the far greater capacity to receive the gospel, the 
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gospel that with the death of God's Son there must 
needs go his resurrection and with his bitter 
humiliation the greater glory of his exaltation in 
this world and in the world to come, **that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things on earth." 

But if God's purpose in the gospel included the 
greater glory of his Son, its specific object, sec- 
ondly, was that he and his Son, or perhaps I should 
better say, he through his Son, might save the 
world. 

And isn't that the faith of all these parents, 
too? I am speaking, no doubt, to parents whose 
boys are at the front to-night. The faith which is 
your privilege to-night is the faith that you and 
your son will be saving the world. I say, **you 
and your son," for it is your service as well as his 
and as much as his. You helped to make him what 
he is. Your blood is in his veins. Your prayers 
and your training of him in chivalrous Christian 
ideals are in his soul. And then you wondered, 
when the call came to perilous duty, that he sprang 
so quickly to the colors? What could you expect? 
He was your son. You had made him what he is. 
So he is your instrument. And you are there at 
the battle front, serving through him and with 
him. Stevenson has put it beautifully: 

And as the fenrent smith of yore 
Beat out the glowing blade, 
Nor wielded in the front of war 
The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied his singing trade f 
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So like a sword the sod shall roam 

On nobler mission sent ; 

And as the smith remained at home 

In peaceful turret pent, 

So sits the while at home the mother well content. 

For she is where he is. But doesn't that help you 
somehow to understand how in the gospel, Christ's 
sacrifice was God's sacrifice and Christ's work was 
God's work? Doesn't it make a little more vivid 
and understandable, those words of Jesus: '*He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; . . . 
the Father abiding in me doeth his works "t 

Through the service and sacrifice of these sons, 
a great victory and redemption for the world is 
being wrought out. You believe that, don't you? 
Isn't that a wonderful thing, the glory of which 
will never die, a purpose and a faith which also is 
big enough for the pain and the sorrow and the 
sacrifice? Presently the boys will come home 
again, having struck their blow and yours for all 
the men of all the generations yet to be and for all 
the women and all the little children. And in the 
joy of that, as you sit with them again under your 
own vine and fig tree, love will seem a little sweeter 
and pride a little juster and the world holier. 
The Kingdom of God will be a little more com- 
plete. And then, in the words of Robert W. 
Service to mothers : 

There will come a glory in your eyes, 
There will come a peace within your heart ; 
Sitting *neath the quiet evening skies, 
Time will dry the tear and dull the smart. 
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Yon will know that yon have played yonr part ; 
Yonrs shall be the love that never dies : 
Yon with heaven's peace within yonr heart, 
Yon, with God's own glory in your eyes. 

As you think of that, you can understand a little, 
can you not, the joy of God over the salvation of 
the world through the sacrifice of his Son and how 
Christ's glory is God's glory, too? This is the 
whole passage of the apostle: ''Wherefore also God 
highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name 
which is above every name; that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things on earth and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. ' ' 

But if our generation ought thus to be capable 
of receiving a new understanding of the gospel, it 
ought secondly to be capable of a fuller application 
of it. Let me now say a word about that. 

1. The first fuller application to which this hour 
points us is the application of the gospel's cosmo- 
politanism. There are two attitudes in which, as 
a country and as a Christian Church, we stand to 
men, that I would have you bear constantly in 
mind. The first is our attitude to the stranger or 
alien ; the second is our attitude to our enemies. 

The first, I say, is our relation to the stranger 
and the alien. So far as concerns our country's 
attitude to the stranger in the past, she has always, 
in a measure and somewhat passively, maintained 
such an attitude of cosmopolitanism. America has 
never sought her own increase by exploiting other 
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nations. On the contrary, she has always regarded 
herself as a sort of asylum, an earthly haven (one 
had almost inserted another letter there and said 
an earthly heaven) for all the world. But, good 
as that may be, that is not suflSciently in the spirit 
of the gospel of Jesus. For God's Son did more 
than hold a heaven open for the redeemed of earth. 
He did not wait for humanity to come to him. He 
went out after it. He left his heavenly home, 
the Great Knight of chivalry went forth into the 
world that he might make not only a new heaven, 
but a new earth. 

It is that new spirit of cosmopolitanism and 
humanitarianism in which God is baptizing this 
nation to-day in a veritable baptism of fire and 
blood. We have gone forth to fight on other shores 
for other lands. Henceforth the symbol for this 
great American people, as the inspiration of their 
responsibility and God-given purpose, is no longer 
that of a statue of Liberty standing at our gates to 
welcome and show the way to all who can come 
here, but rather the symbol of a crusader, on a 
white horse, riding out afar into the oppressed 
places of the world to carry the banner and the 
blessing of the cross. 

But if this is a message to the country, it is a 
message for the Church, too. Side by side in battle 
line as comrades of arms have stood not only the 
various peoples of the white race, but men of the 
yellow race and men of the black race. We have 
learned that the same possibilities of manhood, the 
same courage, the same love, the same comrade- 
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ship, the same willingness to sacrifice, a common 
humanity, beats in the breasts of them all; and 
when they fall, the blood of all alike is red. Hence- 
forth race prejudice and race bigotry and exclu- 
siveness are dead, or ought to be dead. The min- 
ister who is to preach to this generation can and 
must, as no other ministers before him, lead the 
Church into both the world-wide missionary pur- 
pose of the Saviour and his vision of a world-wide 
unity for his Church. The minister who allows 
mere local or sectarian horizons to hinder his 
leadership of the Church into the cosmopolitan 
purposes of God has no warrant to preach the 
gospel under the commission of my text that * * God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son.'' 

But if the first application concerns our attitude 
to the stranger, the second concerns our attitude 
to the enemy. You are living in the midst of a 
generation that needs not only a missionary crusade 
for the ignorant and less fortunate races of the 
world, but a generation that needs a gospel of heal- 
ing for estranged human hearts. What America 
is seeking, under the broad vision of a Christian 
President, is a blessing out of this war that shall 
be universal enough to be a blessing even for our 
enemies in arms. It is for you as Christians, 
everywhere you go, to foster that vision and that 
spirit. The world has become embittered against 
the nations with which we are at war. It is not 
much wonder that it should be so. And yet, while 
there are men like Judas and the Kaiser, like the 
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Pharisees and the Prussian oligarchy, yet beneath 
it all, in the mass of men whom these seducers have 
misguided and seduced, there beats the heart of a 
common humanity. 

What a gallant thing those French and English 
aviators did the other day when they buried, with 
all the honors they could think of, that gallant 
enemy aviator. Baron von Richthoven. It re- 
minded me of one of the incidents of which Made- 
leine Doty writes in ''Short Rations," the book she 
wrote after she returned from Germany a few 
months since. She says that it is a true story and 
she calls it, ''Die Mutter." Even now, while the 
fogs and prejudices of the war are still in our 
brains, one little touch of sacrifice and chivalry 
sometimes dispels the clouds enough to' let the 
fighting men see that at bottom they are still kin, 
even with the foe, in the kinship of brotherhood. 
This true story is a story of two young aviators, a 
German brought down by an Englishman. When 
the young Englishman alighted by the wrecked 
machine of his fallen foe, he "sprang from the 
whirring engine. ... He knelt by the twisted 
mass. Beneath the splintered wood and iron he 
saw a boyish figure. It was still and motionless. 
He gently pulled the body out. A fair young Ger- 
man lay before him. A deep gash in the head 
showed where a blow had brought instant death. 
The body was straight and supple, the features 
clear-cut and clean. A boy's face with frank and 
fearless brow looked up at the young Englishman. 
The eyes held no malice. They were full of shocked 
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surprise. The brown-haired lad felt the lifeless 
heart. A piece of cardboard met his fingers. He 
pulled it from the coat pocket. It was a picture — 
a picture of a woman — a woman with gray hair and 
kindly eyes — a mother whose face bore lines of 
patient suffering. Scrawled beneath the portrait 
in boyish hand were the words, 'Meine Mutter.' " 
Then the Englishman did a gallant thing. He 
carried the body back of his own lines. Taking 
paper and pencil from his pocket, he wrote a letter. 
It was a letter to the mother of the dead boy. 
This is in substance what he wrote: *'It's your 
son. I know you can't forgive me, for I killed him. 
But I want you to know he didn 't suffer. The end 
came quickly. He was very brave. He must also 
have been very good. He had your picture in his 
pocket. I am sending it back, though I should 
like to keep it. I suppose I am his enemy, yet, I 
don't feel so at all. I'd give my life to have him 
back. I didn't think of him or you when I shot at 
his machine. He was an enemy spying out our 
men. I couldn't let him get back to tell his news. 
It meant death to our men. ... I know you 
must have loved him. My mother died when I 
was quite a little boy. But I know what she would 
have felt if I had been killed. War isn't fair to 
women. . . . How I wish it were over. It is 
a nightmare. I feel if I just touched your boy, 
he'd wake and we'd be friends. I know his body 
must be dear to you. I win take care of it and 
mark his grave. . . . After the war you may 
want to take him home. . . . My own heart is 
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heavy. I felt it was my duty." Then the young 
Englishman placed the letter in a carefully directed 
envelope, mounted his machine, and flew low over 
the German lines and dropped the envelope. 

Later, as Madeleine Doty transcribes it, this letter 
was received from the German mother in reply: 
**Dear Lad: There is nothing to forgive. I see 
you as you are — ^your troubled goodness. I feel 
you coming to me like a little boy astounded at 
having done ill when you meant well. ... I 
am glad your hands cared for my boy. I had 
rather you than any other touched his earthly body. 
He was my youngest. I think you saw his fine- 
ness. I know the torture of your heart since you 
have slain him. To women brotherhood is reality. 
For all men are our sons. That makes war a 
monster that brother must slay brother. Yet per- 
haps women more than men have been to blame for 
this world war. We did not think of the world's 
children, our children. The baby hands that 
clutched our breast were so sweet, we forgot the 
hundred other baby hands stretched out to us. 
. . . And now my heart aches with repentance. 
. . . When the war is over come to me. I am 
waiting for you.'* 

That is the common humanity that beats even in 
the breasts of our enemies. We may forget it in 
the horror and bitterness of strife. But God knows 
it. There may be prodigal nations as well as 
prodigal sons. But they are all still a part of this 
world, this world for which, for all of which, 
Christ came. It is your place in a world embit- 
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tered not to forget the healing in the gospel of 
God's own cosmopolitanism, the gospel of the 
Christ, which anew must break down the partition 
walls of hatred and bitterness between the sons of 
men. 

2. But this hour in pointing us to the gospel, 
points us also to the fuller application of its sacri- 
fice. God has been at great pains to teach men the 
lesson of sacrificial service. There is, indeed, no 
clue to the meaning of the world without it. Dr. 
W. A. Brown has summed up the elements in God's 
providence as law, progress, conflict, and sacrifice. 
Not the least of these is sacrifice. Do you not see 
it everywhere written in nature about you? Of 
what splendid beauty is earth's carpet of green 
grass or the glorious dress of spring flowers in 
which the fruit tree clothes itself! But neither 
the one nor the other exists for its beauty. It ex- 
ists for service. 

Lest we should overlook this lesson in nature 
about us, God has pressed it still closer home upon 
us in the very constitution of the bodies that we 
must carry with us everywhere and always. The 
human eye is a thing of wondrous beauty. But 
what proud beauty even would exchange its serv- 
ice for its Aesthetic value? She would rather have 
a plain, seeing eye than a beautiful, blind eye. 

And that we might forever have no last excuse 
for forgetting that this is the hint to us of God, he 
has supplemented this lesson to us in his world 
by the revelation of his Son. Jesus is the key to 
the riddle of the universe. There is enough of the 
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dynamite of the democracy of self-sacrificing serv- 
ice in his example and in his teachings to blow 
every autocratic human throne to atoms. 

Men have not been willing to learn the les- 
son. They have willfully closed their eyes and 
stopped their ears to it. They have gone on living 
as though God and humanity existed for them in- 
stead of they for God and humanity. So we have 
been permitted the plunge into the terrible cata- 
clysm of this world war. Now we know this lesson 
of sacrificial service, for we are not only com- 
pelled to give it, but to give it in its most startling 
forms. No generation has had it dramatized be- 
fore them as before this generation. We have 
been called to lay our choicest on the altar. It is 
not merely our youth, but our ** shining best'* that 
have been torn from us for this offering. It is not 
from the asylums or prisons or slums that they 
have been picked. They are not our culls. They 
have come from the finest artisanship and the best 
homes. They have come, the one from his skilled 
mechanics, another from his poetry, another from 
his music, another from his pulpit. They are 
those we had dreamed would be the leaders of the 
coming generation in all the higher arts of peace, 
the favored in all the honors and joys of this world. 
No one of them has been too good or too gifted to 
be spared the sacrifice of himself and all that was 
his. So we have learned, have learned terribly, the 
lesson of sacrificial service. 

God means that we shall forget it no more. God 
means us to remember that we are living in a world 
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very poorly built if we take it as meant chiefly for 
untroubled happiness, but in a very great world if 
it is built chiefly for sacrificial service to men. 
Even the Christian world has but lightly dipped 
into that spirit through the years you and I have 
lived. God is steeping the Christian world in it 
to-day. It is for you who are in any way leaders 
to^the men of this generation to lead them to this 
same fountain again and again. God has com- 
pelled the men of this generation to lay their high- 
est and best on the altars of sacrifice. It is for 
you so to live and so to speak that so long as the 
great mass of physical and spiritual misery abides 
in the world, these men and their successors shall 
leave those altars no more. 

There will be many things for them stiU to do 
and to sacrifice for in the service of humanity after 
the war, both in the physical and the spiritual 
realm. Henceforth let them be in the spirit of 
that God who, having ** spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all,'' has with him 
freely given us all things. Henceforth brand 
the unconsecrated man as a traitor. Henceforth 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that when the war with its terrible lesson 
is over, Christ shall through the willingness of his 
disciples, *'see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied.'' 

3. But if this hour points us to a fuller applica- 
tion of the gospel's cosmopolitanism and of its 
sacrifice, it calls us also to a fuller application of 
its faith. There is first of all its faith in the pos- 
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sibilities, the moral and spiritual possibilities in 
men. It is this which underlies that purpose, 
* * that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life." Men in a materialistic age 
have sometimes grown skeptical of those possibili- 
ties. This war has been a great revelation of the 
spiritual possibilities in men. Coningsby Dawson 
writes: ** Until I became a part of the war, I was a 
doubter of nobility in others and a skeptic as re- 
gards myself. The growth of my personal vision 
was complete when I recognized that the capacity 
for heroism is latent in everybody, and only awaits 
the bigness of the opportunity to call it out." It 
is no wonder that he believes that. He has seen it. 
Charles W. Whitehair, one of the chief Young 
Men's Christian Association workers at the front, 
writing in the April American, tells us of a sol- 
dier whose clothes had been shot away in the 
battle out of which he was just emerging. ''He 
was so caked with mud and blood that his features 
were almost unrecognizable. He did not walk. 
He staggered from side to side. Sometimes he 
almost fell. But on his back he carried his com- 
rade, his pal, who couldn't walk himself. I looked 
at them," Mr. Whitehair continues, ''and the tears 
came to my eyes — as they would come to the eyes 
of any man if he could watch these walking 
wounded. But those two? No tears from them! 
They looked at me — and smiled." 

That is almost more than human. That is al- 
most divine. It is indeed a flash beneath all human 
imperfection into the divine image in which every 
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man was created. The greatest grandeur of it all 
is that it is no rare experience **over there." It 
is a common experience. We have had a new 
revelation of how much men are worth saving. 
We shall henceforth labor for that with a new faith. 

But if men have been skeptical of the possibili- 
ties in men, they have also often been skeptical of 
the **new earth'' that is to be. These old evils, 
many of them have said — speaking now of the social 
evil, now of heathendom, now of militarism, and 
what not, have always been, always will be. Noth- 
ing is so great a slander against both humanity and 
God. But this coming generation of men, the 
leaders and interpreters of which have fought on 
the battle front, are done with cowardice and un- 
belief. Strange as it may seem, the very men who 
have braved most in this struggle are surest that 
the victory will be won. 

Men will also feel confident that the whole victory 
for God and humanity can be won in this world. 
They will not think that it can be won without 
sacrifice. Neither is that the faith of the gospel. 
If you ask whether the world is bound to grow 
better, my answer is *'No.'' There is no reason 
in any easy, evolutionary trend of things to believe 
in the coming salvation or betterment of the world. 
Every step forward, the victory for political or re- 
ligious liberty, the triumph of foreign missions, 
the conquest of the liquor traffic, has cost the lives 
of heroes. ** Apart from shedding of blood there is 
no remission." It has cost the blood of God's Son. 
Why should it not also cost the blood of men? 
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But with that sacrifice these men will feel confident 
that the victory for God can be won in this world 
along the whole battle line. 

So tell men two things. This generation of men, 
with whom you and I have lived and of whom we 
have formed a part, have everywhere hugged this 
earthly life to themselves with all its appurte- 
nances, fearful that by living a self-denying life 
they might lose something. Tell men now first of 
all that there is no joy for them in coddling this 
earthly life to themselves and trying to save all its 
ease and luxury and safety. It is only the hero 
who is happy, and the hero is he who forgets him- 
self in his devotion to great causes. And tell men 
secondly that, if they will live, or learn to live, like 
that, there isn't a single old entrenched evil that 
will not go down before the banners of the Lord. 
That was God's faith in sending his Son. Let it 
be yours. Let me close with the words of Dr. 
Fosdick: ''To fellowship with this earnest pur- 
pose of God we all are summoned ; God believes in 
the glorious possibilities of life on earth; he is 
counting on us to put away the sins that hold the 
Kingdom back and to fight the abuses that crush 
character in men. To believe in God, therefore — 
the God who is fighting his way with his children 
up through ignorance, brutality, and selfishness to 
'new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness' — ^is no weakly, comfortable bless- 
ing. It means joining a moral war ; it means devo- 
tion, sacrifice ; its spirit is the cross and its motive 
an undiscourageable faith. And our underlying 
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assurance that this war for a better world can be 
won is not simply our belief that it can be done, 
but our faith that God is, and that he believes that 
it can be done/' 
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Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, 
that they are white already unto harvest," — 
John 4 : 35. 

In any year preaching is a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility. In this special year it is an unusual 
privilege and a profound responsibility. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the preacher's words to- 
day be direct, clear, applicable, if possible force- 
ful. They must be based on what is substantial; 
not on guesswork, not on the problematical, but on 
the authoritative. To me in this chaotic period 
one personage more and more emerges as an abso- 
lutely sure teacher, the one Teacher whose prin- 
ciples lay hold on all conditions of present life and 
look commandirigly even into eternity itself, Jesus 
of Nazareth. His voice is more resonant, his eye 
more penetrating, his personality more dominating, 
than ever before. Amid the ruins of to-day, social, 
economic, material, and moral he stands, the abso- 
lutely transcendent One, all the mistakes and fail- 
ures of history gathering about his head sublime 
and assigning him lordship. 

Accordingly, my text is from his lips. Others — 
Paul, Peter, John, and a multitude from every age 
and every clime — ^have helped us. Let us acknowl- 
edge and give credit to them; to Moses and Jus- 
tinian and Grotius and our own Wilson, for all 
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their effort and all their accomplishment for human 
good. But to-day we wish to hear Jesus alone as 
he, with world vision in his eye and with world 
situations in his mind, tells us what our theory of 
humanity should be and what our methods of deal- 
ing with humanity should be. 

I purpose to consider (1) how we should look 
at the great world of mankind; (2) what we shoirid 
do for the world; and (3) the spirit that should 
animate us in our work for the world. 

1. How should we look at the world? Here was 
a typical incident : a woman, in an age when woman 
was secondary; a Samaritan woman, a woman of 
an alien race, a despised race, a race so near and 
yet so far that it was most despised; a Samaritan 
woman who had passed from hand to hand of six 
men until she had no reputable standing, a piece 
of driftwood — symbol of the utterly worthless and 
at the same time symbol of a terrible menace — 
such a woman, with her associates, was in Christ's 
eye, heart, and mind when he spoke of the white 
fields of the world. There was nothing of the 
severe, repelling, ''Away, thou leper!" in his tone 
or manner. There was nothing even negative in 
Christ's attitude, no holier-than-thou withdrawal 
of skirts, no disheartenment in look and tone ; but 
there was an intelligent understanding of need, a 
magnanimity of attitude, a pitifulness of spirit, an 
eagerness to bless. It is a great story, that story 
of Christ's dealing with the woman at the well. 
When this woman, alien outcast, menace, of an 
antagonistic race, broke in upon his fatigue and 
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hunger, she found that beneath all his tiredness 
and hunger and the possible vexation and aloofness 
springing therefrom, he cherished a deeper interest 
in the world's woe than in his own mental peace 
and physical comfort. 

One question we all face to-day is. How shall we 
regard our world of humanity ? In answering this 
question we are to remember that all conduct has 
its springs in sentiment. 

In France are seen men of every color of earth, 
white, black, brown, and yellow, of every feature, 
too. They are lined up against a foe which has 
within its ranks multitudes of many tongues and 
many races. Over in Russia are the scattered 
hosts of discordant theories and destructive oppo- 
sitions, while beyond lie Japan, China, and the 
millions of people who are factors in the present 
and are sure to be even larger factors in the future 
of human race movements. We cannot evade an 
opinion as to the world. Part of that world is at 
our side; part is at our throats; part is watching 
for the hour which offers a chance of self-aggran- 
dizement. How shall we feel toward humanity — 
not to the sick child in our home, not to the orphan 
boy next door, not to the widow in our town, not 
to our soldiers in the trenches — ^but to races and to 
nations, to humanity as humanity, everywhere ? 

That we are to resist the insane man in Ger- 
many, the insane leadership that is not open to 
reason or to any of the appeals to reason, we are 
all agreed. When a mind is raving, appeals to 
mind are pearls before swine; the swine trample 
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the pearls under foot and turn again and rend the 
person who makes the appeals. There is nothing 
to be done but to deprive the insane man of his 
opportunity to imperil others. He must be put 
hors de combat, whatever the cost, and disabled as 
speedily and as surely and as completely as pos- 
sible. The insane man has set our home on fire 
with our children and wives in it; he is at the 
door, shutting off their escape, ready to strike us 
down if we attempt to enter. We must be up and 
at him. We must enter, even though it be over 
his prostrate form. 

But what shall be the sentiment in our hearts 
toward the world, each and every part of the 
world, now and later? 

We must not let hate possess us. Hate is rage. 
It will never do for us likewise to be raging 
maniacs. Rage blinds the eyes of reason; rage 
gives overweening confidence to false hopes; rage 
is loss of judgment ; rage results in unwise policy ; 
rage plays havoc with self-control; rage leaves no 
place for understanding, for forbearance, mercy, 
patience. 

There are certain things that are eternally fiixed 
in this .universe. No man and no movement can 
change them. ''Salvation is from the Jews," 
Jesus asserted. So it is; Samaritans and others 
might do what they pleased, they could not alter 
that fact. No teachers and no forces of society 
can ever alter it. It is as permanent, as con- 
trolling, as gravity. We must accept it if we are 
to reason aright. 
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There are other fixed facts in our universe. One 
is the persistence of righteousness. Righteousness 
can no more be overturned than can the throne of 
God. It may be hated, misrepresented, mischie- 
vously dealt with, nominally associated with un- 
righteous causes. It may seem to be sidetracked 
or paralyzed or even murdered. But it is an in- 
tegral portion of the universe ; and the living, act- 
ing universe, with God in it and God of it, must 
be annihilated before righteousness can be des- 
troyed. Christ's belief in this fact gave him poise 
in his exposure to displeasure, and made him piti- 
ful. How eagerly he looked on aliens, scornfully 
despised aliens! What possibilities he saw in 
them ! Even they might be as white sheaves joy- 
ously gathered in the harvest time, and made in 
due season contributory to the world's good. And 
so because he knew that the right would live, the 
right which to him was the will of the Father, that 
infinitely righteous and compassionate Father 
whom he represented (not the will of the profligate 
Jupiter of his day, not the will of Woden, the god 
of ** might makes right*' of our day), he held him- 
self in sublime control and called the world his 
harvest field. 

If you ask why such a thought as this is intro- 
duced to-day, my answer is that back in the old 
Greek tragedies when Nemesis was on the track of 
a man. Nemesis that could not be turned aside, 
Nemesis that was bound to overtake the man, the 
crime of the man had its origin in and sprang from 
the man's pride. That contempt cannot escape 
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punishment is as much an unalterable fact and 
part of the universe of things as the lastingness of 
righteousness. For a man or for a nation to claim 
predestination, predestination to the employment 
of might, and then look upon another man or na- 
tion wifh contempt, is as if an infant child at- 
tempted with his puny fist to battle down the bul- 
warks of eternity; only the fist will suffer injury. 
There is no elect nation on earth unless it serves 
the world. If across th^ waters to-day there is a 
nation having for its determining characteristic 
disdain for others, that nation is doomed. There 
is but one eternal, unchangeable principle of na- 
tional existence, and that is the principle of 
magnanimous helpfulness. 

2. What is our part in this harvest field of 
humanity, always and now ? 

There never has been a time since Christ met 
the woman at the well when the constructive work 
of making humanity what it should be was a simple, 
easy task; it has alwliys been a diflScult, complex 
task. I see men in the first century of what we 
call the Christian dispensation endeavoring to 
reason with the regnant philosophies of Athens and 
attempting to deal with the overweening power of 
Rome. Surely they had what seemed an insuper- 
able task ! None ever was more difficult, none ever 
more overwhelming. How thinkers mocked at 
their reasonings, and how Neros and Caligulas 
massacred their witnesses ! So it has been through 
the centuries since. When Elizabeth Fry under- 
took to cleanse prisons, and Wilberforce to abolish 
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slavery, and Washington to nationalize colonies, 
and brave men and women looked on the en- 
trenched resources of intemperance with deter- 
mined purpose to overthrow it, they were regarded 
as witless visionaries. 

What faces us to-day? The mere mention of 
the work that lies before us and that must be done 
is enough to stir the energy and fire the enthusi- 
asm in every man. Empty-handed we mean to 
return from across the seas. We have not a single 
selfish motive in our action in Europe. Be it so; 
but who is to think out, on the basis of mere fair- 
ness, the reprisals that are to be made to lands that 
have been robbed and desolated, and to see that 
justice is done? Who is to determine the actual 
procedures whereby peace as a principle and peace 
as a fact shall exist through a united and cohesive 
league in the entire earth? Who is to think these 
things through? We are, every man of us. No 
one can withhold his thought and still do his duty 
to himself and to this age. It is what people as 
individuals, and as individuals combined in the 
mass, think that determines national and world- 
wide movements. In government democracy is the 
greatest responsibility ever dreamed of. It neces- 
sitates, if it is to succeed, on the part of every 
citizen, the wisest and the most careful thought- 
fulness. Our insistence to-day on democracy as 
the best form of government will be meaningless 
unless we ourselves reveal its worth in our indi- 
vidual and collective thinking. 

What shall we say more? Has not the matter 
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of future national trade enough in it to sober every 
noble-minded economist and financier? All na- 
tions are entitled to live. That means that trade 
must flourish. Each nation must be given its 
breathing space. To this end there must be the 
voluntary cooperation of nations treating one an- 
other as equals. What a task, to work out the 
actual form of such cooperation ! 

Bight here at home, also, is our relation to immi- 
gration. Those of us who did not come directly 
to this land, certainly came to it potentially in the 
ships of our forbears. It has been an open land, 
a land of freedom and of education. It has called 
itself by the title ''opportunity." We wish to 
preserve here the ideals which have given us a 
distinctive character. We wish to perpetuate those 
ideals. But soon there will be eyes straining their 
vision from stripped and barren lands toward our 
land of plenty, and soon there will be hands that 
are empty, imploring us to let them gather up the 
crumbs which fall from our tables. Perhaps the 
very people, black and brown and yellow, who have 
been fighting at our side in France, fighting with 
us and fighting for us, may wish to come to live 
here. We cannot meet the questions of immigra- 
tion with hurried decisions ; nor should we let short- 
sighted leaders land themselves and us in the ditch. 
We must think, think wisely, think compre- 
hensively, and think highly, if we are to be ade- 
quate to the hour. 

Then, too, there is the reconstruction of devas- 
tated lands. Engineers will be called upon to 
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transmute chaos into order, to build again the 
present wastes, **to make streams break out in the 
desert, to cause the box tree, the fir tree, and the 
myrtle tree to rejoice together, to change the wilder- 
ness into a garden, and the desolate place into a 
place of habitation." Everything is to be re- 
versed; destruction is to give way to construction. 
It will be as though the hand of man created a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

Nor is our task yet stated. The world has come 
to a new oneness. No nation is isolated from 
others. For weal or for woe we are members one 
of another. If one member suffers in principles or 
conduct, we all suffer. Each nation's well-being is 
necessary for the well-being of every other nation. 
We must look out upon all peoples of all climes with 
devotion to their highest welfare if we are real 
patriots, patriots who desire the highest welfare of 
our own land. What does this mean but that we must 
try to implant the principles of Jesus with a new 
consecration everywhere, that what we have called 
foreign lands cease to be thought of in terms of the 
far away, but be thought of as at our very doors. 
The conduct necessary on our part to lead our own 
sons to Jesus, is the conduct necessary if we are 
to lead India, Japan, China, Turkey, to Jesus. It 
will be terrible if these who have come to France 
in turban, fez, and queue, go back to their vil- 
lages and tell only of the evil they have met in 
gambling, drunken, blasphemous men and in 
seductive, impure women. No, we must not let 
the stories then told about the village gathering 
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places be unchallenged. There must be multi- 
tudes of clear-eyed, dear-minded, and clear-souled 
men and women who shall carry into every school, 
hamlet, and home the very Jesus whom to know is to 
exemplify — and carry him soon, and carry him fast. 

If this is to be, if all our task, social, economic, 
political, industrial, educational, moral, religious, 
is to be done, what an effort is requisite, here and 
now and later, to protect our own idealism, indi- 
vidual, communal, and national and see to it that 
we stand true to the loftiest sentiments our hearts 
have ever cherished in their sublimest moments! 
Immediate tasks demand immediate attention; we 
will do them and do them well. No one shall have 
reason to say that we shirk one single thing that 
we ought to do, in uniform or out of uniform, to 
meet a world crisis. We will produce, we will give, 
we will organize, we will cooperate, we will sacrifice, 
we will tramp the ijarth, sail the waters, fly the air, 
we will do and dare and die; and what is morei 
we will give our sons to die. But all the while we 
must think. We must ** assemble and arrange 
facts, we must look them squarely and fearlessly 
in the face, and understand what they mean, and 
whither they tend, and whither they lead," for it 
is finally as we think that we shall have power to 
do the work now so close at hand, if this world is 
to become such a harvest as Jesus means that it 
shall be, as we desire that it shall be, as we too 
mean that it shall be. 

3. To this end what is the spirit that should 
dominate us? 
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This is the transcendently important feature of 
the whole situation. What we have to do is to put 
into operation the eternal principles of God, to 
adjust ourselves, our neighbors, our nation, and 
our world, to the application of those principles, 
and then to cooperate in the actual outworking of 
those principles in the practical affairs of life. 
We never shall do this unless we believe as Jesus 
did in the **Lord of the harvest." That was one 
of his definitions of God, a beautiful definition! 
The joy of harvest has always been proverbial. 
Singing and safety characterize it. God is Lord 
of the harvest! not Lord of the blood-drenched 
field, not Lord of the devastated hearths, not Lord 
of the wasted, the fruitless, the crushed, but Lord 
of the constructive, of the fruitful, of the benefi- 
cent, of the glorious. It is in the strength which 
conies from confidence in such a God, a God that 
expresses his lordship in rescue, redemption, and 
rehabilitation, that we are to face our tasks. There 
must be hopefulness in the outlook, anticipation 
of sure and blessed results. Every one of us 
directly and indirectly may be a contributor to 
these results. The work to be done is so large! 
It pertains to every phase of activity, it summons 
into use faculties that each man has. No one of 
us is to stand aside, claiming that he has no place 
in this world reconstruction. If he hesitates to 
help, the whole work halts. One smallest wheel in 
a great machine which fails to turn may in- 
capacitate the whole machine. 

The world is not going to ruin; it is not be- 
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coming a blasted waste. It is a harvest field, de- 
signed as such, watched over as such. Hurricanes 
may come, droughts may come, Attilas and their 
hordes may bum up every blade of grass their 
feet touch; but though the harvest be delayed, it 
is sure — for the Lord of the harvest wills it, and 
his will is never to cease operating until it has 
secured its end. 

There is no doubt that our contribution to the 
harvest, to be a wise contribution, must be in con- 
sonance with the will of the Lord of the harvest. 
We cannot act on our own wisdom and expect to 
bring in the harvest, for our wisdom is meager, 
selfish, subject to the limitations of time, of place, 
and of sense. We must consult the mind of God; 
we must see light in his light ; we must be able to 
vizualize beyond a nation to a world, beyond an 
age to eternity. Strange as it may seem to say 
it, the only way in which we can make this world a 
harvest is the way of the knees, the way of the 
prayerful spirit, the way that asks for God's guid- 
ance in every view of life, in every use of educa- 
tion, of diplomacy, of industry, and of personality. 
The glint of expectancy should be in our eyes; 
whatever our hands find to do. should be done with 
our might ; but we should wait, we must wait, upon 
God to show us method and to give us power to do 
our best. Nothing but the best will suffice. There 
must be the magnanimity that looks beyond selfish 
interests, the tolerance that enables diverse tem- 
peraments to associate in common efforts, the 
patience that deals with slow progress cheerily and 
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steadfastly, the constructiveness that, come what 
may, secures unfaltering courage. Whatever was 
in the quiet heart and mind of Jesus at the well in 
Shechem must be in our Hearts and minds if we 
are some day to share with him in the welcome 
given by the Lord of the harvest when the whole 
earth shall enter on its harvest home of righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy. • 

Let others, if they will, sing ''the song of hate," 
but let us breathe a serener atmosphere. The "in- 
herited pugnacity of mankind" is a factor •- to be 
reckoned with; but let not tumult in the heart 
produce mob thinking in the brain. Intensity of 
emotion and even indignation are splendid; but 
however fine in themselves they cannot stand for 
sound judgment. What our foes have undertaken 
for others' hurt, shall prove their own overthrow. 
What the sword has been deliberately chosen to 
win, shall be lost. When this earth was devised, it 
was devised for fruitage. Good fruits have always 
been God's supreme expression of his being and 
of his character. No man can gainsay good fruit. 
Theories, plans, efforts, are not conclusive. They 
may fail. But fruits are beyond failure. Fruits 
are unchallengeable success. When the day of 
reaping comes, as it will come to all, and it is seen 
what we have been and what we have done, God 
grant that the fruit of our life may be worthy to 
have eternal place with the Lord, the righteous 
Lord, of the harvest ! 
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^'TJie grass wither et% and the flower falleth: 
but the word of the Lord abideth for ever/' — 
1 Peter 1 : 24, 25. 

While many of the foundations beneath our 
feet are dissolving it will do us good to talk of 
something permanent. We have long since learned 
that grass is not the only thing that withers. The 
flowers have much company in their fading and 
falling. The older we get the better can we 
imagine the humiliation of the architects of the 
Tower of Babel. These ambitious men had a feel- 
ing that nothing could thwart their plans. They 
had sunk their tower foundations to bedrock. 
They had laid in the greatest stones that the world's 
quarries could give. Their mortar and cement 
defied time. Geometry and mathematics and 
physics were on their side. Stones hewed and sur- 
faced to the exact line, piled one on the other, rose 
through the long working years till their masterful 
monument speaking the genius of man stood up in 
the plains like an earth-grown mountain. It was 
a sign of the complete baffling of the disintegrating 
forces of time! It represented to all succeeding 
generations the capacity for conquest that lay in 
the brain and brawn of mankind. It was the last 
.word in the proclamation of supremacy of the 
superman. There it stood a mighty commentary 
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on the invincibility of the human intellect. But — 
after every description in history of the well-nigh 
unbelievable triumphs of men we always must needs 
intrude this qualifying adverb — ^no matter how 
great and strong and high have been the human 
fabrications that dazed the race the humble history 
writer coming along later and finishing his thrill- 
ing account of it all says, **But — ^something unex- 
pected happened." The Babel tower in all its 
grandeur was never finished, according to the old 
story, because the human language went to pieces. 
The chief bond that bound all workmen broke. 
The stones were just as enduring as ever ; the hands 
of skilled workmen just as cunning ; the architects 
just as brilliant and daring; the determination to 
build a time-defying monument just as unyield- 
ing. But — something happened, and another story 
of the defeat of the vaulting ambitions of men had 
to be recorded in history. 

The text says just enough about the fading and 
temporary things of life to bring into contrast the 
fact that there is one thing that never fades nor 
fails. Grass and Babel towers and swinging gar- 
dens and pyramids and empires, too numerous to 
catalogue, pass; but the word of the Lord abideth 
forever ! 

** Why cavil over that and this? 
One thoQ^ht is vast enough for me. 
The great Creator was and is 
And evermore wiU be." 

Many people are asking if religion is to survive 
this world cataclysm. After the war shall we have 
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conditions that make our religion inadequate or ill- 
adapted to meet the needs of men? Is it to pass, 
with many of the other organized ideas that have 
hitherto ruled in large sections of society? What 
about church creeds and church programs? What 
about the pulpit and the choir of the future? 
What will the preacher preach about ? Of what will 
the choir sing in the new day when peace and recon- 
struction come? Will our theological seminaries 
find reason for existence? What will they teach? 

I think I share in every prophetic vision of the 
forward-looking men of this day. I think I sense 
fairly well something of the shifting emphasis in 
religious life as suggested by these times and I 
know somewhat the questioning that now fills men's 
minds. God is stirring the human intellect to its 
profoundest depths and moving the hearts of men 
as they never have been moved before. But in the 
face of all this questioning and shifting and debat- 
ing of the hour, I hear the great phrases of this 
text singing forth like the sustaining chords of 
some great consoling anthem, **The grass withereth, 
and the flower falleth: but the word of the Lord 
abideth for ever." 

I wonder why it is thus? What is there in the 
Word of God that makes it impervious to time? 
Why does not the mind advance beyond it and 
leave it behind on the scrap heap of things out- 
grown? Why is it not obscured, like other things 
in human experience, by the culminating phases of 
our great civilization? 

A parallel in the physical forces will illustrate. 
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Gravity is elemental. We have always been under 
the operation of gravity. It has been the same 
gravity under all new agencies that capitalized it 
for service. Forms of locomotion have been chang- 
ing with the years. They have all made use of the 
same old gravity. The stagecoach crossing the 
plains, the canal boat in its locks, the seventy-ton 
mogul engine, the Curtiss biplane, symbolize the 
changes in the machinery of locomotion, but no in- 
ventor in all this mechanical development ever 
thought of trying to eliminate gravity. It was the 
friend of every new mechanical triumph. The 
more the inventor understood the old law of 
gravity, the more effective was his new machine. 
It was something so elemental that the mechanics 
of locomotion concluded that only as they met in 
all new devices the requirements of this old law of 
gravity would success be theirs. We never ad- 
vance beyond the empire of gravity. We always 
take gravity with us as we advance. We harness 
its downward pull over high mountains and figure 
on its weight in aeroplanes that glide in the sun- 
shine ten thousand feet above the earth. Inven- 
tions change to meet the day's need, but gravity, 
old as creation, abides. Physical and social changes 
come and new machinery complicates and enlarges 
life but the old elemental law of gravity, ever 
young, outliving all machinery, holds every new 
cog and wheel and plane in its grip. 

Religion in which God is the center and circum- 
ference is something so elemental that no matter 
what changes come, what institutions go, religion 
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abides. Men forget this. They become anxious 
in what they term world crises. They feel that, 
the type and form of religion as they know it for 
their day is essential for all days. This is their 
mistake. The type and form are not elemental in 
religion any more than they are in banking or 
building or commerce. But religion is elemental. 
It abides while types and forms change to meet 
changing conditions. 

There are reasons lying in our own personal ex- 
perience why religion abides, epoch after epoch. 

1. Eeligion with God in it and a proper outlook 
toward man abides because of the intellectual satis- 
faction it affords. We feel like weary pilgrims at 
the end of the road when we get beyond all the 
changes and sit down with God, the unchangeable. 
The mind craves God. Men do not always rightly 
analyze their cravings, but it is God the mind 
hungers for. The intellectual rest is what Isaiah 
had in mind when he said, **Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.'' 
Without God the mind comes to a jumping-off 
place. The mind insists on looking behind the 
blade of grass, beneath the mountain, under the 
sea, beyond the stars, and if it there finds nothing, 
it is in despair and confusion. We come to an 
intellectual rest when we find the place where God 
ought to be and looking in find God. 

** Like tides on a cresoent sea beach. 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into onr hearts high yearnings 
Come weUing and surging in, 
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Come from the mystic ooean 
Whose rim no foot has trod ; 
Some of US call it longiDg, 
And others call it God." 

2. Religion with God in it and with a proper 
outlook toward man guarantees an ethical right- 
ness for the world's life. Poisoned ethics bom of 
a selfish state-controlled religion has been the curse 
of Germany. Religion in Germany has been for 
forty years under the temptation to which it finally 
yielded. German professors have been strong on 
philosophy and theology as mere intellectual pur- 
suits, but weak on ethics. Religion was prostituted 
in the interest of imperial power and subsidized as 
an asset for an imperial program of world con- 
quest. Religion has collapsed among the leaders 
of Germany. God, as a living Father of all man- 
kind, is not in their theology. The outlook toward 
men of these leaders whose minds military men 
have poisoned is not the outlook of the religion of 
Jesus who bore the cross of servitude and suffer- 
ing that the humblest and poorest might be saved. 
Germany will have restored to her out of this un- 
speakable jud^ent upon her a new ethical life, 
or ever after she will remain an outcast amidst the 
ideals of a civilization she has defied. True re- 
ligion guarantees the justice and rightness of these 
relations in life. Therefore, if we live we must 
have religion. 

3. Religion with God in it and with proper out- 
look toward men offers the world the only final 
spiritual satisfaction it ever knows. The love men 
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have in their hearts for the good draws them to 
God. They worship and adore him because he 
answers to the deepest and highest feelings in all 
hearts. They study to imitate. They seek to 
realize his likeness in their lives and hope con- 
stantly to see him face to face. It is our feeling 
for God that accounts for the satisfaction in the 
God we know and that keeps his religion in our 
hearts while kingdoms pass and empires crumble. 

It is God, loving us and bringing all men finally 
unto himself through their loving him and one an- 
other, that fills these yearning souls of ours with 
joy. **I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with be- 
holding thy form," said the psalmist. Nothing 
short of this will bring rest to the soul. In this 
hope we stand and serve. 

**My heart was made for thee, God, and is 
restless till it rest in thee," said Augustine as he 
came up out of years of sinning and selfish living 
in which he had found no peace, no joy, no rest, 
nothing but a weary round of empty pleasures that 
filled him with bitter self-contempt. Only when 
we, feeling as he felt, walk in Augustine's path, 
straight back to God, and say what he said, shall we 
find the longings of our souls satisfied. 
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THEODICY 

''As luith a sword in my bones, mjf adver- 
saries reproach me, while they continually say 
unto me. Where is thy Godt" — ^Ps. 42: 10. 

In a well-known part of London there stands 
a striking image of a distinguished English thinker 
of a century ago. The brow is pensive, the eyes 
are troubled, and the whole figure has about it an 
air of brooding melancholy. 

It is the statue of John Stuart Mill, a serious, 
lofty-minded man who was baffled by the mystery 
of moral evil, who could not reconcile the presence 
of suffering in the world with the belief in a benign 
Omnipotence, and who swung ever between the 
horns of his depressing dilemma: **If God is all 
good, ,he cannot be all mighty ; if he is all mighty, 
he cannot be all good.*' From the hour when men 
began to reflect, unknown numbers have felt some- 
thing of the same perplexity. 

There are times when faith can look up and 
sing ; there are times when it hangs its head mute 
and miserable. The latter attitude occurs when 
things go by contraries, when divine pledges are 
not kept and divine promises are not fulfilled, 
when the Almighty seems to break his word and 
to fail those who have relied upon him. **Unto 
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thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these 
lands" — but the descendants of the patriarchs are 
slaves in Egypt. **I am come ... to bring 
them . . . unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey" — but they wander forty years in the wil- 
derness, and they wear out and die there from 
hardship and exposure. ** Jehovah is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear?" — ^but the op- 
timist who sang that song is driven from his throne, 
and flees humbled and heartbroken before a pack 
of rebels. **He that keepeth Israel will neither 
slumber nor sleep" — ^but Israel goes in chains to 
Babylon. If God feed the raven and clothe the 
lily, will he not care for you? — still the famine 
comes and periodically multitudes perish of hunger. 
It is the stern facts, the brutal actualities of ex- 
istence that are hard to manage. 

Worse still is it when the atheistic spirit of the 
age, in the mouth of cynic and scoffer, makes cap- 
ital out of these things and uses them to give the 
lie and the laugh to faith. On Carmel monotheism 
had its victory, its prophet his vindication: Baal 
was banished, Jehovah was enthroned. But in a 
few days Jezebel had the situation in hand again. 
The reform movement died at birth, and Elijah un- 
der the juniper was praying for death. ''Where 
is thy God?" 

While Titus Vespasian was tightening his grip 
upon Jerusalem, the Temple ritual went quietly" 
on. As the besiegers were burning the gates and 
battering down the walls, the priests at their altars 
bade the terrified people be calm, and assured them 
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that Jehovah would protect the place of his habita- 
tion. But in the midst of the service the Roman 
soldiery rushed in and turned the sanctuary into 
a charnel house. ** Where is thy God?'' 

As Jesus with a thief on either side went out to 
the place of the skull, the men in power exulted 
over his downfall and derided the sorry figure he 
presented. When he hung impotent on the (jross, 
they mocked the anticlimax of his career and 
pierced him with ironical gibe and jest: **He 
trusteth on God; let him deliver him now, if he 
desireth him.*' And they laughed him to scorn 
when the deliverance did not come. 

Dark indeed is that hour and intolerable that 
situation in which faith finds itself unable to meet 
the arguments and to silence the taunts of unbe- 
lievers. **As with a sword in my bones, my ad- 
versaries reproach me, while they continually say 
unto me. Where is thy God?" 

The most difficult of all the tasks of the pulpit is 
theodicy, the defense of Deity, the justification of 
the divine will and ways. There are so-called dis- 
pensations of Providence and acts of God so dark, 
so dire, and to human seeming so ruthless and 
irrational, that because of them men's thinking be- 
comes disordered, and in the disorder men's 
tongues are prone to speak rashly and perchance 
to rail against their Maker. 

When Job, his fortune gone, his children dead, 
his health shattered, sat stunned amid the wreck- 
age, trying to murmur a bit of prayer, his wife 
looked on with amazement. With stinging sar- 
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casm she said to him: ^'Dost thou still hold fast 
thine integrity?" [i. e., art thou still clinging to 
thy faith and piety?] ** renounce God, and die." 

When the worst of the Johnstown flood was over, 
a rescue and relief worker came upon a woman 
sitting upon a broken stove near the spot where 
her home had stood. He attempted to console her 
and endeavored to induce her to talk and so to ease 
her heart. But there was no syllable or sign of 
response, nothing but a heedless, vacant stare. 
She seemed a creature turned to stone, until the 
would-be benefactor said something about the 
goodness of God. **God?" and she laughed, a 
mirthless, mocking laugh, more tragic than any 
cry could be. Theodicy is not easy at such a time 
and in such a place as that. 

You sit beside the bed or chair of a young man 
who has been stricken down by accident or disease. 
His career is ended, his ambition thwarted, his 
prospects and hopes have been disappointed and 
denied. What will you say to him? 

Recently the dust of a very excellent woman was 
buried in Chicago, buried in a spot where three 
tiny graves lie side by side. In the early years of 
wedded life she and her husband had lost their 
three little ones within the space of a few days. 
Theodicy there was something of a task. 

A city on the Pacific coast is shocked into ruins ; 
hundreds of business men are beggared, hundreds 
of families are left homeless. A southern city is 
swept by a tidal flood which causes enormous loss 
and suffering. In a central city a theater bums 
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and a ship keels over; a thousand households are 
suddenly smitten by irreparable disaster. And 
these are not isolated instances few and far be- 
tween; here or yonder, in one form or another, 
they are everyday occurrences. Whenever and 
wherever they happen, minds are put to confusion 
and some are set to doubting whether after all 
there be a merciful Power in control of things. 

Theodicy was never so necessary, never so dif- 
ficult as it is to-day. After ten millenniums of 
brave and toilsome progress, after nineteen cen- 
turies of gospel enlightenment and Christian propa- 
ganda, this carnival of catastrophe, this tourna- 
ment of tragedy, is now before our eyes. Instead 
of the Golden Age has come the return of savagery; 
instead of the Kingdom of heaven, hell. 

Men by the tens of thousands slaughtered, women 
by the tens of thousands condemned to endless 
anguish, and children by the tens of thousands 
doomed to bear the consequences of the unpardon- 
able crime all their days. In contemplation of 
such a spectacle the beliefs of many are shaken, 
their faith is strained, their optimism is pitched in 
a lower key. No wonder that they are askings 
some with a sneer and some with a sigh, ''Where is 
thy God?'* 

In the school of experience one learns to recog- 
nize his limitations, and there is nothing lost in 
candidly admitting that there are things beyond 
our ken. God is infinite; we are finite. He is 
from everlasting to everlasting ; we are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. His ideas stretch across un- 
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told eons; our thoughts cover but a few genera- 
tions. His purpose for the human race started on 
its course ages upon ages before philosophy or 
theology was born; the goal toward which that 
purpose has been moving is immeasurably beyond 
the reach of our boldest speculation. As in the un- 
rolling of a serial photoplay film the casual at- 
tendant at a theater sees but a single episode of the 
drama and can make little out of it, so in any 
period men see but a small portion of the divine 
scheme ; they little understand the relation of that 
portion to other parts and to the whole. And 
since this is so, where is the human understanding 
wise enough to say what means are fitted, what 
agencies are necessary, to bring about the ends 
which the Eternal has in view? 

Good and evil are relative terms, and events and 
experiences are benign or baneful according to 
their effects. The French Revolution was a fright- 
ful affair at the moment ; judged by the sequel was 
it a good or an evil? The Civil War was a na- 
tional calamity when it occurred; in the light of 
after developments what shall be said of it? The 
fate of Jesus of Nazareth was at first sight a be- 
wildering inversion of right and justice; but 
viewed from our standpoint shall Calvary be 
written as a defeat or as a triumph? 

We pity the dead. We grieve for those who are 
cut down in their youth, or prime ; we commiserate 
especially the gallant lads now falling on the 
field of battle. And yet who knows that these are 
losers? Who can prove that it is better to live 
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than to die? We who profess to believe in im- 
mortality and in all that immortality implies con- 
tradict ourselves, we repudiate the teachings of 
our faith, when we bewail the dead and call death 
the supreme misfortune. 

It is well to beware of misconceptions and mis- 
nomers. What are frequently termed dispensa- 
tions of Providence and acts of God are in reality 
nothing of the kind. In numberless instances they 
are the result of man's ignorance or rashness or 
depravity. The wrecking of the Titanic was no 
dispensation of Providence; the sinking of the 
Lusitania was no act of God. The Spanish In- 
quisition was not a dispensation of Providence ; the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew was not an act of 
God. The laj^ing of mines for a world upheaval 
was no dispensation of Providence; nor is the 
pandemonium now raging on the earth an act of 
God. 

It is something less than just, less than sensible, 
to hold the divine government to account for the 
consequences of human stupidity and sin. If you 
shut your eyes to the signs of the times, refuse to 
read the writing on the wall, will you find fault 
with the Almighty when calamity comes? Or pur- 
sue the policy of arrogance and oppression for a 
hundred years, rob and trample the people and 
treat them as soulless beasts, and then blame Provi- 
dence for the reign of terror? Build a civil and 
social structure upon a rotten foundation, as in 
Russia; fence it around with lies and fraud and 
tyranny; and when it crumbles into a mass of 
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rubbish and instead of a nation you have a mob, 
will you make the Eternal responsible for the ills 
that follow ? Import into the land all sorts of raw 
and vicious elements; let those elements play fast 
and loose with authority and law, turn liberty into 
license, and abusing right and privilege let them 
occupy themselves with criminal intrigue and agita- 
tion ; will you then lay at God 's door the workings 
of anarchy and treason ? 

Pujt national and international negligence in 
parable. Plant your village in a forest or on a 
plain accessible to Indians. Leave it open on all 
sides. Take no thought for its defense, make no 
provision against possible attacks. Disregard 
every advice; sneer at every warning. Knowing 
what has happened to others, keep on doing noth- 
ing. When finally the savages are upon you and 
your homes are in ashes, and your families in worse, 
will you fling the havoc in the face of heaven and 
charge it to the indifference and inaction of the 
Deity? 

Why does the Omnipotent suffer such conditions 
as we behold to-day to come to pass? Can he not 
prevent them, and if so why does he not ? Frankly, 
I do not know ; nobody does. What things are pre- 
ventable, what things in the very nature of the 
case are not preventable, who is competent to de- 
termine? 

For the theist there is but one position possible, 
namely this : Either Omnipotence is limited, or that 
which we call evil is permitted for a gracious pur- 
pose, a purpose seen by us only in part or alto- 
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gether hidden from our eyes. That I cannot trace 
the connection between the winter's frost and the 
summer's flower does not prove that there is no 
connection. That I cannot explain the relation 
between the sweat and the strife of past ages and 
the boons and blessings of modem times, does not 
prove that there is no relation. There are prob- 
lems in higher mathematics which I could not solve i 
but there is a solution. There are secrets of nature 
to which science yet has no clue; but there is a 
clue, and one day it will be found. The Eternal 
has his secrets. Were he to attempt to explain his 
methods and intents to our infant understanding it 
would only be confusion worse confounded. But 
to this we may hold firmly, consistently : For what- 
ever he ordains or allows God has his reasons, and 
they are all that the reasons of God should be. 

Said Tennyson in a luminous hour, **It is hard 
to believe in Deity, but it is harder not to believe 
in him.'' When everything seems awry, when 
facts contradict your faith, when events and cir- 
cumstances dash with your creed, when it is next 
to impossible to say that God is in heaven because 
all's wrong with the world, then try the alternative. 
Say with the fool that there is no God, that all is 
chaos, all is chance, all is fate; see if that theory 
will give you more comfort and courage and hope 
than the belief in a sovereign Providence. Yes, it 
is harder, much harder, not to believe in him. 

Some of the worst mistakes men make and some 
of the most painful sequels they suffer, are due to 
forming opinions too hastily and leaping at con- 
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elusions on insufficient evidenee. Do not judge the 
ways of Deity too soon, do not criticize his opera- 
tions with imperfect knowledge. Wait, wait; sus- 
pend judgment for a while. 

The sun will come into the sky again, the mists 
will clear and the clouds will flee away. In the 
light of a brighter, better future the mystery will 
be solved, the riddle will be answered; the Al- 
mighty's designs will stand revealed. Faith will 
then find itself abundantly justified, and it will be 
seen that the confidence was not mistaken which in 
gloom and grief, through trouble and travail, dared 
to cling to him. **What I do thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt understand hereafter." The 
message for our day is that simple, sublime word 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra, ** Trust God: see all; nor be 
afraid!" 
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THE TWO WARS ON THE BATTLE FRONT 

**For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this 
darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places/' — ^Eph. 6: 12. 

On a certain occasion some one made this remark 
in the presence of Dr. Josiah Strong: **War settles 
nothing." To which the veteran reformer re- 
joined: *'Did not Waterloo decide something? 
Did not the American Revolution? Did not the 
Rebellion?" Who was right? It all depends on 
the war one has in mind. A war in which only- 
cannon and dreadnoughts and muscle take part 
can no more decide a moral principle than a dog 
fight can determine the merits of a painting or a 
symphony. Such a war goes on and on until one 
side has been bled white. Then a pause follows a 
pause, until new soldiers have been born, trained, 
and equipped. After that the conflict is resumed as 
inevitably as the wild animal of the jungle springs 
upon its prey when hunger returns. Such a war 
settles nothing. 

But above every battle field on which cannon 
engage cannon and muscles grip muscles, there is 
another conflict going on, of which the lower battle 
is only the visible expression. It is this contest in 
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the air that really counts. This is the contest on the 
issue of which far-reaching consequences depend. 
When such a battle has been won or lost, something 
worth while has been settled. 

In the text the apostle refers to this warfare in 
the air. It means so much to him that he seems to 
ignore the world's battle fields, about which his- 
torians have so much to say. Unseen legions of 
good and evil are warring against one another. 
They bring men under their spell and compel them 
to do their bidding. A troop of them took posses- 
sion of the man of Oadara. Jesus declared that 
he could call to his help twelve legions belonging to 
the heavenly hosts. These unseen poiw^ers are en- 
gaged in deadly strife. It makes comparatively 
little difference how goes the lower warfare in 
which men fall and ships are sunk. But how goes 
the upper battle? On the issue of that depend 
eternal destinies. A visible army may suffer a 
sharp defeat or be driven into the sea at the very 
moment the Lord's unseen legions fighting above 
it may be winning a glorious victory. It was thus 
on the day the Roman soldiers stood guard while 
three bleeding bodies hung on crosses outside the 
wall of old Jerusalem. The cohorts of Rome were 
in the fuU flush of victory at the moment the 
shining legions of life and truth were driving the 
hosts of death and sin back toward the pit from 
which they had come. 

But it is not necessary to use the terminology of 
the apostle in order to describe a situation with 
which we all are quite familiar. We are aware 
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that a war is not so much a clash of men as of 
ideas. These intangible realities we call ** ideas'' 
take possession of men and then the trouble begins ; 
for an idea whether it be a good idea, or a bad 
idea, or only a foolish idea, may be more powerful 
than a gun that can shoot seventy-five miles, 
mightier even than an army of a million men. 
Yonder is an army of five million soldiers moving 
toward Berlin, with other millions to take their 
places when they fall. Who can withstand them? 
But behold an idea gets hold of them. They throw 
down their arms and the war is over. 

What are the ideas that confront one another on 
the European fields of confiict, fighting desperately 
for supremacy? First, there are two ideas that 
may be designated by the words ''man" and 
''superman.'' The "man'' idea was never more 
clearly expressed than in the opening sentences of 
our Declaration of Independence. "We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." Nor has there been suggested a more prac- 
tical, more far-reaching application of the "man" 
idea than that of Abraham Lincoln when he de- 
clared that the only right and permanent system of 
state polity is a " government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." 

Here in America we have become so accustomed 
to this "man" idea that we are in serious danger 
of failing to appreciate its rich significance. We 
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find it diflScult to believe that its truth could be 
seriously challenged by intelligent men in these 
modem days. But yonder on the European battle 
front it is engaged in a gigantic struggle with the 
'* superman" idea, which is able not only to 
mobilize a very terrible army in its behalf but to 
enlist on its side the philosophers, the scientists, 
and even the preachers of a great nation. 

What is meant by the term *' superman"? Ac- 
cording to this idea society is made up of two 
parts, the ordinary people who are really of no 
consequence except as they mark a stage in a 
process, and a select few who by reason of greater 
brain power or stronger bodies are able to rise to a 
place of supremacy. The multitudes are only dirt, 
out of which flowers grow. Common people are 
material to be used and then ignored. Just as 
Burbank experiments with one hundred thou- 
sand plants and then throws them aside in order 
to secure a potato or a plum of superior excel- 
lence, so men by the million must be sacrificed 
in order that a few peculiarly endowed may sur- 
vive. This superman is a necessary scientific 
product of the evolutionary process. What he 
wills is law. What he does is right, because he 
has the will to enforce it. The more he can make 
others stand in awe, the more wonderful he is. 
He must not be stopped by pity or honor or love. 
He must rise above such weaknesses. At all costs 
he must conquer. He must be recognized as the 
man of supreme power. Therefore he slaughters 
women and old men and cuts off the hands of little 
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children, not because he delights in such butchery, 
but because this idea of the superman has taken 
possession of him, and such atrocities are the 
logical working out of his philosophy of life. 

In a moment of prophetic insight, Abraham 
Lincoln looking out upon the multitudes of plain, 
struggling, aspiring people said that God must 
love common people, since he has made so many 
of them. The superman calls into council his war 
lords and says: **Send millions and more millions 
to slaughter and to be slaughtered. We must win. 
The world was made for us who shall survive." 

Two other ideas confronting each other on the 
European battle front may be designated by the 
words, ** things" and *' ideals." We are familiar 
with this same conflict as it goes on in an individual 
life. We know by experience how fierce is the 
contest and what disaster or blessing waits upon 
the issue. As the youth stands at the threshold of 
life the ideal holds the place of supremacy. On 
commencement day the young man thinks of so- 
ciety as it ought to be, so ordered that the weak 
shall be protected and the poor cared for. He 
scorns dishonorable methods in business, and polit- 
ical corruption whereby men become rich or secure 
places of power. He is sure he will never sur- 
render his high principles in order to gain selfish 
ends. But as the years go by, a strange change is 
apt to come over the young man. As he sees his 
friends rushing past him, gaining prizes which 
men value, as he begins to realize how difficult it 
is to get ahead and to enjoy life's comforts unless 
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one yields a little here and compromises there, he 
at last finds himself doing things that on com- 
mencement day he would have looked upon with 
horror. Material gain is now his overmastering 
ambition. The possession of things is the one 
measure of value. In order to increase his ac- 
cumulations he is willing to cast aside every scruple 
and resort to any chicanery. 

One of our poets describes just such a tragedy. 
An old man is upon his deathbed. As a priest 
approaches to administer the last rites of the 
Church, the miserable man commands him to leave 
the rooni. There is no hope for such a wretch as 
himself. He has lived for gain. His world has 
been the world of things. Two shadows block the 
doorway and strike terror to his heart. The one 
is the shadow of his dead youth, the other is the 
ghost of his ideal. 

*' O glorions Yonth/' he cries, ** that ODoe wast mine ! 
O high Ideal ! All in vain, 
Ye enter at this mined shrine, 
Whence worship ne'er shall rise again. 
The hat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar stone, 
The sacred vessels molder near. 
The image of the God is gone.*' 

This is merely another way of describing that 
battle in an individual soul or in a nation, when the 
idea of *' things" gains the ascendency. 

It is not difficult to trace this same transforma- 
tion in the tragical story of the people of Germany. 
There was a time when the fair-skinned men of 
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northern Europe were regarded as the champions 
of th^ rights and the liberties of humanity. ** Ger- 
many*' and ** freedom" came to be almost sjoiony- 
mous terms. At least one immediately suggested 
the other. And then the change began, as if some 
wicked spirit were working a sinister spell. 
Neighboring nations were encouraged to war with 
one another in order that Germany might step in 
at the opportune moment, decide the issue, and as 
a reward make off with valuable territory. Thus 
one province after another was appropriated, often 
with no more justice than that of a burglar who 
breaks into a home. At last Alsace and Lorraine 
were taken from France, not because Germany had 
any title to them, but because when her ideal had 
been struck down and the spirit of ''things" was 
in complete control, she needed coal and iron for 
her factories and armies and fleets. Then Belgium 
was invaded and looted. 

A day will surely come when the spirit of Ger- 
many 's dead youth and the ghost of her ideal will 
crowd her door and in horror she will cry out : 

'* The snake Dests io tbe altar stone, 
The saored vessels molder near. 
The image of the God is gone." 

What a contrast is suggested by the sight of our 
boys in khaki "pouring into France, by the hundreds 
of thousands — ^fine, clean, alert boys from our 
homes! They covet not one foot of another na- 
tion's soil. There is no demand for a dollar of 
any nation's money. There is no spirit of revenge. 
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Our boys are ready to fight and to die just to 
make men free, to defend the world's women, and to 
protect helpless children. We have read the story 
of the ancient king of Ithaca who sailed three hun- 
dred miles to demand the return of a beautiful 
woman. But the adventures of Ulysses are only 
legends related by a poet to entertain. Behold a 
million soldiers actually voyaging three thousand 
miles to fight for righteousness and liberty and 
peace! Was there ever such a triumph of the 
ideal since the world began? 

Two other ideas are in a death grip on the Euro- 
pean battle front. I indicate them by the words 
'* domination and ''service/' If anyone is in 
doubt as to the implications of the ''domination" 
idea, let him procure a copy of a document pub- 
lished by our Government entitled "Conquest and 
Kultur," in which the leaders of German thought 
are permitted to explain in their own words the 
aims of the Kaiser and the military group. Uni- 
versity professors, statesmen, military leaders, and 
the Kaiser himself, have not hesitated to declare 
that Germany seeks to rule the world. Bemhardi 
strikes the keynote when he says, in anticipation 
of the present conflict: "Our next war will be 
fought for the highest interests of our country and 
of mankind. This will invest it with importance in 
the world's history. 'World power or downfall' 
will be our rallying cry." What dreadful signifi- 
cance attaches to the Kaiser's words on the occasion 
of the departure of his troops for China at the time 
of the Boxer uprising: "On the strength of the 
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oath to the flag which you have sworn to me, I de- 
mand that you give no pardon, that no prisoners 
be taken, for you shall be the avengers of the 
abomination in this present time. Open the way 
for Kultur ! ' ' One almost gasps as the full signifi- 
cance of such statements begins to dawn upon him. 
Here it is plainly stated that it is the purpose to 
maintain by force a certain something called 
** kultur." Here is indicated a program of de- 
fense and propaganda. Supermen are to decide 
what people are to. believe and do. Armies and 
navies strong enough to defy the world are to 
maintain this program and extend it throughout 
the earth. But the soul of a nation like that of 
an individual is of kingly nature and is unwilling 
to accept even good things when offered at the 
point of a sword. 

Contrast with this the spirit of service. Have 
you read a little book entitled '*The Glory of the 
Trenches"? It gives a fine analysis of the soul 
of the soldier of the Allies, who, yonder in the 
trenches in a welter of blood and mud and vermin, 
is supremely happy in the conviction that he is 
there not to impose his will on some one weaker 
than himself, but because he 

** Is too prond to live for years, 
When his poor death can dry the tears 
Of little children yet nnborn." 

I have often wondered how those brave soldiers 
could endure the horrors of the trenches, when 
suddenly here comes one who exultantly tells of 
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the glory of the trenches and of the joys that came 
to him when he turned from a life of selfish ease 
to live in the filth of a dugout. 

There seem to be three stages in the experience 
through which a soldier's soul must pass before he 
reaches the point where he glories in his danger 
and dirt. First he looks across No Man's Land and 
says to himself : * ' Those blighters are wrong. I am 
right. To allow myself to be beaten would be to 
own that I am wrong." Talking thus to himself, 
the soldier almost forgets that he is in mud up to 
his knees. Second he thinks of the other fellows in 
the trench. They are his *'pals." He must be 
watchful or they may be killed. As he thinks of 
this, he grips his gun with new determination. 
Then the thought of God slips into his mind. 
Where is he? What is he doing? Why does he 
allow such tragedies to take place? Is not heaven 
something like headquarters ? And is not God the 
commanding General? Then he must understand. 
All will be well. His commands must be obeyed. 
With such thoughts surging through his brain the 
soldier leaps over the top and rushes toward the 
enemies' trenches, almost laughing at death, as- 
sured that all it can do is to set the immortal spirit 
free forever. 

This is the spirit of service which involves devo- 
tion to a great and righteous cause, an attitude of 
helpfulness toward others and a quick response to 
the unseen Father, whose we are and whom we 
serve. This is the spirit that is warring yonder 
in France against that devilish spirit of domination 
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that would bring into subjection the free peoples 
of the earth. 

What now are the inferences from all this, what 
the warnings, what the encouragements? 

1. Can you not see that while the war apparently 
may be going one way, in reality the tide may be 
in the other direction ? It was that way in Russia. 
We saw the millions of the czar's soldiers sweeping 
toward Berlin. Then suddenly something hap- 
pened. A new idea got into the minds of those 
dull-witted peasants. They discovered that their 
czar was not the demigod they had supposed, but 
only a demagogue whom they hurried into exile. 
Confusion followed. Russia was out of the game. 
Who knows what thoughts are working in the 
brains of the German and Austrian soldiers? Can 
Wilhelm and Hindenburg and Ludendorflf forever 
bully and befool the people ? In a democracy it is 
necessary to allow a certain time for the truth to 
get into the minds of the people before they will 
fling themselves with whole-hearted enthusiasm 
into such a war as this. In an autocracy it is 
necessary that time be given for right ideas to get 
into the minds of the people, and then they will 
refuse to fight in a conflict such as this. However 
anxious we may be concerning the outcome of this 
battle or that, we need be in no doubt as to the 
ultimate result. The idea of democracy has been 
announced and its flnal triumph is sure. 

'* Get the tmth once nttered and 'tis like 
A star new born that drops into \ta place 
And which once circling in its placid ronnd 
Not aU the tumult of the earth can shake.'* 
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2. The clash of ideas going on at the battle front 
is in every man's soul, and no one should exhaust 
his energies in condemnation of the Germans for 
the horrors resulting from their false ideals, so 
long as these same ideals are prevalent in his own 
life. The '* superman'' idea is not peculiar to 
Germany. How many among us act as if the world 
were made for a select few? The common people 
may live in tenements. Their babies may die like 
flies in the hot days of August. The men who dig 
our sewers and build our railroads are only 
"dagoes" and ''sheenies." The chosen ones ride 
in automobiles, live on the boulevards, and spend 
their summers in the mountains or at the seashore. 
Among all the nations of the earth, not one has 
been guiltier than America of worshiping at the 
shrine of mammon. Let us look with horror on 
this world holocaust and discover in it the inevi- 
table end of the course over which we have been 
rushing for a generation. 

3. Is it not evident that the clash of ideas on the 
European battle front is nothing other than the 
age-long conflict between the Kingdom of God and 
the world kingdom? How plain it all becomes 
when we turn to the teachings of Jesus ! We have 
been considering the warfare between the *'man" 
idea and the idea of the ''superman." Was not 
the brotherhood of men the very corner stone of 
Jesus' conception of society? With him were no 
classes, no favored ones, no negligible folk. He 
was interested in people, not because of their birth 
or social standing or gifts of body or mind, but just 
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because they were people. He had compassion on 
the multitude. He threw open the gates of • his 
Kingdom to all who would enter. He is the fore- 
most advocate of the **man" idea the world has 
ever known, and because of this his warfare with 
the ''superman" idea cannot end until the king- 
doms of this world are become **the kingdom of 
our Lord, and of his Christ." 

We have been thinking of the warfare between 
''things" and "ideals." But what is this but an- 
other way of describing the sharp contrast be- 
tween the world's way and the way which Jesus 
had in mind when he said: "A man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth." "What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world [of things], and forfeit his life?" 
Here are the conflicting ideas of "domination" 
and ' ' service. ' ' Is there any theme on which Jesus 
spoke more plainly than the one suggested by these 
words? Listen to him as he rebukes his disciples 
for entertaining the dangerous ambition to rule 
over some one else. "Ye know that they who are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them; and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. But it is not so among you : but whosoever 
would become great among you, shall be your min- 
ister; and whosoever would be first among you, 
shall be servant of all. For the Son of man also 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many." Yes, this 
conflict of ideas is the age-long conflict between 
the Kingdom of God and the kingdom of this 
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world. It is this that gives the war so terrible a 
significance and it is this that thrills our hearts 
with eagerness and confidence. 

Not long ago I heard a man of wide travel and 
superior judgment explaining to a company of 
breathless listeners the possibilities of the next 
world war. Yonder in the Orient are millions and 
millions of people. Japan is the Germany of the 
Far East. She might mobilize an army of one 
hundred million soldiers to conquer the world. 
The resources to equip the troops are there. In 
China are mountains of iron untouched. Under 
the soil of the Shantung Province alone is coal 
enough to supply the world for a thousand years. 
What staggering possibilities are there! 

What is to prevent so monstrous a calamity? 
God and the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of 
God must be spread abroad, and it will be, until it 
shall cover the earth as the water drops cover the 
channels of the great deep. We must not be dis- 
mayed when for a time falsehood and lust of power 
and brute strength seem to prevail. Sometimes it 
does look as if right were forever on the scaffold 
and wrong forever on the throne. 

"Yet that soaffold sways the future, and, behiud the dim 
unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch abovo 
his own." 
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THE PRESENT DUTY 

**8hall your brethren go to the war, and 
shall ye sit heref — ^Num. 32: 6. 

''As his share is that goeth down to the bat- 
tle, so shall his share be that tarrieth by the 
baggage: they shall share alike," 

—1 Sam. 30:24 

The incidents in which these sayings occurred 
can be brought quickly to our minds. The first is 
a saying of Moses. It happened that when the 
east side of the Jordan had been subdued in the 
course of the settlement of the people of Israel, two 
and a half tribes proposed that they settle down 
there, without claiming any heritage across the 
river. Moses thought that they meant to reap the 
results of the fighting and take no part themselves. 
It proved that they meant to take their full share. 
But the protest of Moses suggests the broad princi- 
ple that responsibility belongs with those who settle 
down as truly as with those who go out to the 
battle. The warfare belongs to all of them, and no 
one can rid himself of the responsibility of its 
waging. 

The other saying is that of David. In one of 
his campaigns some of his men had not gone out 
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but had remained with the belongings of the forces. 
When a rich spoil of booty fell into the hands of 
the fighters, some were for dividing it among them- 
selves, on the ground that the men with the bag- 
gage had done nothing to earn any share of it. 
David's word lays down the broad principle that 
rewards of a conflict belong not only to those who 
fight but also to those who keep the home conditions 
what they should be. Caring for the abiding needs 
of the troops is as much part in the warfare as 
carrying a weapon. 

The two sayings show how both responsibilities 
and rewards belong to those who remain at home 
as well as to those who go out to the battle. They 
can be gathered up in a New Testament word: 
**Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.'' Gal. 6:2. 

There should be no evading of the fact that we 
are all, to the last man and woman of us, in the 
war to-day. No protest against it or objection to 
it changes that fact. The only question is as to 
how we do our share. No one of us can evade the 
rewards of it, for good and for ill; no one of us 
ought to seek to evade the responsibilities of it, 
heavy as they may be. I hope you have seen the 
drawing by Forain, the French cartoonist, which 
shows two poilus standing in the midst of mud and 
falling shrapnel, watching a fierce battle. One of 
them exclaims, ' * Let us hope that they hold out ! ' ' 
The other says, '' That who bold out?'' ''Why, 
the civilians at home, of course !" That is the real 
test. There is no fear that our soldiers and sailors 
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will not hold out when the strain comes; we can 
trust them. The serious question is whether they 
can trust us. In an important sense the war will 
be won or lost far back of the trenches; for our 
part, it will be won in America or it will be lost 
here. We are in greater danger of failure than 
our troops. They have been taken away from 
their common tasks and put where the emergency 
presses on them. We have been left in our com- 
mon tasks ; can we keep ourselves consciously loyal 
to the emergency which is ours as well as theirs ? 

Many years ago One went to the very forefront 
of the battle line, taking on himself the emergency 
drive of the forces of evil ; but he longed that the 
group which he had left just behind him should 
watch with him through the hard hour. For every 
man who goes to the center of the fight, for every 
mother heart that knows a real Gethsemane of 
agony, there needs to be the group of us who 
watch out the hours. All will be in. the war, 
sharing its responsibilities and its rewards. 

Nor shall we do our part in any small way. 
Early in the war a phrase got its start in England, 
which is now passing out of use or is wholly trans- 
formed in meaning. Once it would do to talk 
about ''doing one's bit.*' That was in the day 
when it was incredible that the war could come to 
its present dimensions. No man can do his "bit" 
now unless his bit is his ''best.*' When the war 
wes an incident, resting lightly on the hearts of 
men, small things could be counted enough. Now 
that it has cut into the heart so deep that blood 
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flows, it is no longer possible to nse easy terms. 
There is a double danger in the phrase: it might 
make us feel that some small service is our share; 
or it might make us feel that all we can do is only 
a '*bit," when it is really a great thing if it is our 
best. This is no time for easy burdens; our part 
cannot be carried off jauntily. 

For us who stay at home the present duty has at 
least five elements. Two of them can be quickly 
mentioned, quickly not because they are not of 
large importance, but because they are apt to be 
somewhat on our hearts already. 

1. First, there is a physical element in the preis- 
ent duty of the Christian citizenship of America. 
Our religion calls us to present our bodies to God 
as living sacrifices, and tells us that they will be 
holy and acceptable to him and that this is our 
spiritual service. It is part of our Christian duty 
to keep ourselves in good physical condition, to 
keep ourselves as well as our field forces in such 
power that we can take our unusual duties with 
abundant strength. There is a tendency to ex- 
cesses at such a time which must be sedulously 
avoided. It is of prime importance that we live 
wholesome lives. Not that we are to avoid pleas- 
ures and amusements; that would make the whole 
strain unbearable. Our soldiers, even at the line 
of battle, cannot endure without relaxation. But 
all excesses, all foolish frivolities, at such a time as 
this are peculiarly inexcusable. It is only right 
that there come into our physical lives that sobering 
and steadying that Ave demand of our troops. We 
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have drawn a line around the cantonments where 
liquor and other forms of hurtful excess are shut 
out. Our duty surely is to give our physical lives 
the same care voluntarily which we require of them 
involuntarily. 

And our physical duty extends to the service of 
the physical needs of our forces. There is no 
finer service held in this church during the entire 
week, no service more wholly in the spirit of the 
Christian faith, than the Red Cross sewing on 
Wednesday mornings. The reminder which such 
helpfulness brings to men in the field is of the 
finest element in the life they have left. Of the 
same type is the support of the Christian asso- 
ciations in their work, and of the other agencies 
that look after the welfare of the bodies of our 
Army and Navy. One of the stories passing about 
is of two men who meet and speak of the war. 
One says, presently, "Well, after all, money talks." 
The other replies, '*Mine does more than that; my 
money has learned to sing *The Star-Spangled 
Banner'!'' If only it might! If only our very 
physical lives and possessions were swept into the 
field of our Christian duty in this crisis ! 

2. There is an economic element in our Christian 
duty at this hour. We believe that *'the earth is 
Jehovah's, and the fulness thereof." There can be 
no logic in asking him for blessing on a great enter- 
prise when we are wasting or misusing the blessing 
he is already giving us which it chiefly requires. 
By this time we might have become vividly con- 
scious of the facts of the withdrawal of multitudes 
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of men from the productive fields and the narrow- 
ing of the acreage in Europe because of the war, 
and the consequent need for care and conservation 
of our supplies, but we are not yet alert. The 
simple truth is that on our present scale of use 
and waste there is not enough food to feed the 
hungry. If that matters to us, our duty is per- 
fectly clear. Our leaders who are trying to awaken 
us to our duty are using a dangerous argument, to 
which we may well give little heed. We are being 
told how much will be accomplished if each one 
does some little bit. If every person saves so much 
each week, if every family in the country goes 
without so many ounces of this or that, if and if 
and if — when we know perfectly well that they will 
not do so until a strong hand of compulsion is laid 
on them. Multitudes of persons and families will 
not do their share; for that reason all of us who 
care more for the world than for ourselves, all of 
us who see the need, must do more than any 
calculated share. We must do our best, not our 
bit. There is enough for all human needs, with 
the caution which the times demand ; there is noth- 
ing for human waste and extravagance. Our great 
crops remind us that during our Civil War we had 
the four greatest years of yield that had been 
known up to that time. But even so there were 
those who felt the pinch of want. Now the need is 
more widespread and the demand of our economic 
duty is keener. 

3. At this time it is natural to lay larger stress 
on the intellectual element in the present Chris- 
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tian duty. We are a democracy, and at the last 
public thinking makes itself felt. The voice of the 
people becomes the governing voice before the case 
is closed. It is of supreme importance that we 
think clearly in this emergency. Much unwise 
^talking is heard which grows out of as much unwise 
thinking. We must keep the real issues of the 
conflict plain before ourselves, such issues as make 
this war worthy of a Christian people. If there are 
those who find its motives and purposes on low and 
unworthy levels, we at least can refuse to admit 
them as our motives and purposes. No one needs 
to be confused on the issues when they have been 
stated so often and so plainly. If anyone says it 
is a war for our commerce, we can know that it is 
not so. If anyone insists that ''the war shows 
that America, though slow, is sure to avenge," we 
can refuse to accept any such confusion of idea. 
If anyone calls it a war to destroy a nation, we 
know it is not such a war. When we are called 
to accept the war that we may ''stand by the Presi- 
dent,'* we can think clearly enough to realize that 
no President, least of all the one who leads us at 
this time, would ask a nation to pay such a price for 
loyalty. We are called to stand with the President 
because we see as he sees, not because we trust him 
blindly. The issues are ours, as truly as his. The 
emergency calls for clear thinking. 

The war must be kept facing forward in the 
thought of us all. We are not primarily or seri- 
ously concerned about the past. Our anxiety is 
for the future. It is because what has happened 
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ill the past carries with it a terrible logic for the 
future that we cannot stay our hand. If we could 
be sure that no more Lusitanias would be sunk in 
violation of law and human justice, that no more 
solemn international agreements would be counted 
scraps of paper at the whim of an angry govern- 
ment, that no more peoples whose land had been 
violently invaded contrary to a nation's word of 
honor would be hounded and outraged, deported 
and abused, that lio more efforts would be made to 
disturb peaceful relations between neutral nations 
for the sake of a war of conquest, that the world's 
highway in the sea should no more be made the 
scene of ruthless destruction of people on innocent 
and legitimate errands of life — if we could know 
that hereafter the rights of men could be put above 
all national desires, God knows how readily we 
would end the war. But it is because the past 
argues for the future that we have taken up arms 
for the world's sake. We have no selfish ends to 
gain. We have the world's ends to gain, human- 
ity's ends to gain, Germany's ends to gain. 

We say much in these days about democracy; 
here, also, we need to think clearly. Democracy is 
not a form of government ; it is a spirit of human 
relationship. It is a way of getting on together. 
It can exist under various forms of government. 
Sometimes it is asked why, if a nation wants a 
certain kind of ruler, it shall not have him. The 
answer must be that it should by all means have 
him. But that is not the question at this time. 
The real question now is whether, if a certain ruler 
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wants a nation, he shall have it. It is democracy 
for a nation to have its government. It is not 
democracy for a government to have the nation. 
But even so no program of revision of another 
nation's government is in the mind of our nation. 
What we are facing is the necessity for humanity 
as a whole to be free to speak and determine its 
course. In the service of this larger humanity our 
own nation has had its duty plainly marked out 
by its history. * 

We have struggled our way forward. Our 
earlier fathers struck their blow for democracy 
when they denied the right of the mother country 
to dictate colonial policy without regard to the 
wishes of the colonists. It was a blow that blessed 
Great Britain as truly as America; in it history 
sees democracy emierging. Our fathers faced the 
grave question whether democracy was a binding 
spirit which could endure the strain of internal 
differences or only a house of cards which would 
fall at the first rough wind that blew. Could 
democracy make for itself a form of government 
and be true to it under adversity? The Civil War 
showed democracy abiding. In our own generation 
the hand of the nation was reached out to the help 
of peoples governed by a power which sought to 
control them from across the seas, reached out not 
to be laid again upon those peoples, but to under- 
gird them and lift them to self-control. Our 
Spanish- American War showed democracy protect- 
ing. And in this great struggle we take the last 
and longest step, setting out to help the world. 
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Here democracy is serving. It is by the logic of 
our history that we are in the struggle. As part 
of the whole body of humanity we shall profit, but 
we are not primarily concerned. What might fol- 
low a victory of the central powers of Europe is an 
interesting and important speculation, but no dis- 
cussion of possible calamity for America will nerve 
us for our best efforts. Bather we must think our 
way soberly out into those conditions which are 
sure to be in the world if that vicJtory should occur. 
It is the world, it is humanity, that will suffer, and 
in its behalf we take up our warfare. Only so 
can we keep our Christian spirit sound and right. 
Whatever the wild enthusiasm of great crowds may 
be, or however it may be caused, we are not safe 
in this crisis except as a group of men steadily and 
soberly think, faithfully perform their intellectual 
duty in the present hour. We cannot have our 
thinking done for us. As believers in a faith that 
challenges head as well as heart, we owe it to 
Christ and our country to be clear in our minds. 

4. The fourth phase of the present duty is in its 
patriotic element. The President has given us the 
fine phrase that we are seeking to make the world 
* * safe for democracy. ' ' It is no mere play on words, 
but a saying of profound significance that while 
we are making the world safe for democracy we 
must also make democracy safe for the world. Men 
are going out to die for the ideals for which this 
country stands; are those ideals to prove worth 
dying for? Are they worth while here and now? 
In the earlier days of the war an English lad was 
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returning after a home furlough, evidently de- 
pressed and saddened. Friends counted it the 
natural dread of leaving home and facing the old 
perils. *'Not that at all," said the young soldier; 
**not that at all. It is this: I have been here in 
England these days, and when I have seen how 
the people are living, how they are meeting the 
situation in our own land, I have come to wonder 
whether it is worth while to die for such a cause 
after all.'' That was early. Men do not wonder 
that now. The life of Great Britain has sobered 
and steadied under the strain until men go back 
to the front with set faces. England acts now as 
if it Were worth dying for. But during this past 
summer a group of thoughtful officers was standing 
in the company street of a cantonment in America 
when a car flashed by filled with light, trifling 
people, and one of the group turned to the others 
to say, ** I wonder if after all anybody in that car 
stands for anything worth dying for.'' Sure 
enough; as you sit in your place at this moment 
do you represent anything really worth somebody's 
dying for? If other men must die for the country 
and its ideals, must not we men live for them? 

Since the war was declared we have opened the 
way for many sneers at our pretenses. Hardly 
had we set out on our errand of service for the 
democracy of the world before there came the 
shameful riots at ^ast St. Louis, the disaster at 
Houston, Texas, the conflicts over the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the west, the labor dis- 
turbances in many cities, the sending of troops into 
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our own city to control a dangerous situation — and 
men who looked on asked whether this were the 
democracy which the world needs, the democracy 
for which men were going to Europe to die. Of 
course we all know the answer, word about sinister 
influences from overseas, word about these evils as 
outrages on our system, assurance that such things 
are not in the logic of our democracy and that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy. 
But for all that here are the gruesome facts, bur- 
dens which our thoughtful men in Army and Navy 
have to bear as they face their larger task. Surely 
the least that can be asked of the men who remain 
at home is that they keep the ideals of the country 
worthy of the sacrifice other men are being asked 
to make. When men in the battle think back to the 
land from which they have gone out, they must be 
able to say, **Back yonder is the thing we are here 
for." God forbid that we should live so laxly 
ourselyes that a weariness of heart shall come over 
them as they wonder whether it is worth dying for 
after all ! 

It is such evils that make some men declare there 
is no cause worth a human life, that make a mother 
declare another mother wrong in sending out her 
boys *' to be murdered.'' But for the thoughtful. 
Christian believers it is possible to have such a 
country, such ideals, such nationality, that sons can 
go out worthily to give the world their lives and 
help humanity on in its way. You may have seen 
Miss Burr's lines in The Outlook, lines which bear 
their own message : 
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" I bold no caase worth my son's life," one said — 
And the two women with her as she spoke 
Joined glances in a hnsh that neither broke, 
So present was the memory of their dead. 
And through the meeting eyes their souls drew near, 
Linked by their sons, men who had held life dear 
Bat laid it down for something dearer still. 
One had wrought out with patient, iron will 
The riddle of a pestilence, and won. 
Fighting on stricken till his work was done 
^ For children of to-morrow. Far avvay 
In shell-torn soil of France the other lay, 
And in the letter that his mother read 
Over and over, kneeling as to pray — 
" I^m thanking God with all my heart to-day. 
Whatever comes " — (that was the day he died) — 
'* I've done my bit to clear the road ahead." 
In those two mothers, common pain of loss 
Blossomed in starry flowers of holy pride. 
What thoughts were hers who silent stood beside 
Her Son the dreamer's cross ? 

But what some men die for, other men must live 
for. We are called to sacrificial living for democ- 
racy and human brotherhood under a common 
Father. 

5. You will realize that of course the fifth phase 
of our present duty is its spiritual element. The 
accent of preparation and of war itself is on the 
physical life. The strain on the bodies of men is 
terrific. Enlistments and rejections accent bodily 
requirements. To careless thinking an army is 
just so much weight and blind obedience to physical 
orders. But Napoleon's words still hold, that four 
things enter into military efficiency : first numbers, 
then armament, then technical training, and then 
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morale; but that morale is three fourths of the 
whole. Victory does not always come to the heavi- 
est guns and the largest forces. Sensible men 
know how largely guns and numbers must count. 
But the spirit of the men who wage the war is the 
vital factor. Many a man proves himself brave 
and dauntless as he faces his outward foe, who 
goes down in weakness and cowardice when the 
inner battle is on. He can stand up against other 
men; against himself and some unworthy desire 
he cannot stand up. One of the pathetic tales of 
the war is that of a clear-eyed young soldier who 
had fought well in a place of peril, but who failed 
in his short furlough and received a deathblow in 
a horrible disease. The army surgeon told him as 
kindly as he could that no cure is known for it and 
that it might take three or four generations to end 
it. So they put him on a transport to go home, 
home to his parents, his sisters, his proud family 
circle. All his public record ensured welcome and 
praise; but the failure of his inner defenses over- 
clouded everything for him, and when they came 
to his place on the transport in the morning, it was 
empty; sometime in the night he had gone over- 
board in sheer sense of defeat. Let there be no 
exaggerating of the peril or of the number of fail- 
ures, but let every man give his hand and heart to 
any movement that safeguards the inner lives of 
men whose abnormal temptations add to their 
danger. It is no cowardly coddling of mature 
men. It is honest protection of men who are forced 
into terrible inner warfare. Their safeguard, as 
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most of them prove by clean and wholesome lives, 
is a steady spirit of manhood, formed at its finest 
by fellowship with Jesus Christ and with men 
whom he has strengthened. 

But the spiritual duty lies nearer home also. 
The spirit of the nation is being tested as never 
before. Take just one instance: the weakening of 
regard for the Sabbath, which seems necessitated 
by the movement of great bodies of men, and which 
is occurring whether necessary or not, is endanger- 
ing one of the greatest safeguards of spiritual liv- 
ing. Paul urged that men might esteem all days 
alike, but he meant that they might call them all 
sacred. When men esteem all days alike in that 
none is sacred, it is different. "We must find ways 
to maintain the power of the spiritual life even 
though this essential method of its maintenance is 
for the time altered. In the same way, an 
abnormal strain is coming on the usual expression 
of the spiritual life. The spirit of love looks con- 
temptible to some blustering folk in these days. 
It must be maintained for all that. We must use 
force, since the method of war is that of force, but 
we are to challenge any spirit of hatred or mere 
cruelty. Reprisals are recognized as legitimate in 
war, but they lie on that narrow border that sepa- 
rates the worst days of the old regime from the 
better days of the new. They are accented bar- 
barities. Legally justified as they may be, they 
have no necessary place in the methods of this war. 
The same demand is on us regarding other expres- 
sions of force which are not fitted to the spirit of 
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love. Nothing happens in war time that changes 
the law of the Christian life, the law of love and 
brotherhood, but much happens that makes the 
obedience of that law doubly hard. One of the 
morning anthems spoke of ''earth's subtlest 
enmity. ' ' This is it. No other nation can endan- 
ger us to-day so seriously as we can endanger our- 
selves. We can lose the fineness of our spirit ; we 
can cease to be Christian ; we can let the spiritual 
forces of the nation grow anaemic and futile. No 
enemy nation can do such things to us; only we 
ourselves can do them. We can prevent them by 
doing our spiritual duty, holding ourselves up in 
the spiritual life, and reaching out our helping 
lives to others in their strain. Out yonder it will 
be harder to do than here, and that is all the more 
reason why it should be faithfully done here. 

And now the words are said. Many as they have 
seemed, many more are left unsaid. But the life 
is yet to be lived ; the duty is yet to be done. And 
when we face it, not as an ideal but as a present 
demand, we are thrown back on God. It is well 
to remind ourselves that God has lived through 
worse times than these. The times have passed; 
he has /emained. Petty judgment asks, Where is 
God ? and means that he is nowhere. Sober judg- 
ment asks, Where is God? and means to find him 
and to take a stand by his side. So far as we 
know God in Jesus Christ, where is his will in 
this conflict? We do not count that he is on our 
side, God forbid! We have no arrogance of con- 
viction that we are of ourselves better than those 
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who oppose us. We know we are not beloved be- 
yond them with him whose love is unfailing. But 
humbly and sincerely we believe that we have seen 
the beacon of his will for humanity* It lies ahead 
out there on a hard path where are thorns and 
stones and a cross. And we believe that when we 
have come to the end of that path, we shall be on 
the highway that leads out to the future of God's 
hope for hiunanity, a future in which we and those 
with whom now we must contend shall be alike 
blest. For that end we set our hearts to our duty, 
sharing with those who take the field in its respon- 
sibilities and rewards. 
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CHARACTER STRUCTURE FOR THE 

FUTURE 

'^Go through, go through the gates; prepare 
ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the 
highway; gather out the stones; lift up an en- 
sign for the peoples.' ' — Isa. 62: 10. 

Imagine, if you will, a people selected by the 
Almighty whose prospects had been closed because 
of the judgment and prophecy of God, a people 
who had sinned and who had not only utterly 
fallen away from the teachings and precepts of 
their divine Leader, but a people who had engulfed 
themselves in wrongdoing until they were over- 
come, by these very conditions. They had reached 
this state because of their iniquities, and enslaved 
generation had grown into generation until this 
evil serfdom had become a matter of course; but 
the living faith still lived in believing hearts. 
Babylon and other cities, the cities of their cap- 
tivity, had their places of religious worship, en- 
thusiastic worship, and hope in the hearts of be- 
lievers. Sin has always deJnonstrated its own 
ruin, and the sad reality is that in demonstrating 
its ruin with the majority it seems to destroy hope 
and the desire to flee from it; but there lives also 
the hopeful, faith-filled minority. 
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Our text might seem upon careless reading as if 
the prophecy of God was saying to the captive 
children of Israel, ''Go through the gates of the 
city of Jerusalem,'* but this is not so. *'Go 
through, go through the gates,'' is not an entrance 
into the city. It is rather a going out from the 
city of captivity. This is the word which heralds 
the great announcement of the Lord to these his 
children that they are to be freed from captivity. 
They are no longer to be entangled and overcome 
by the necessities of their bondage. They have to 
go out through the gates of the city of Babylon, 
the city of captivity, and proceed upon their way 
to the city of Mount Zion, the city of Jerusalem. 
Zion is before them. The prospect is there. There 
are those who wonder if such a. truth as this can 
be fulfilled in the actual everyday experiences of 
those who believe. This is the very spirit of the 
text which should be aroused as we face the coming 
of another year, as we pass another milestone. 

This year has never been equaled in the history 
of our lives, as far as opportunity and world vision 
are concerned. The nations are at war. The 
United States has joined with the Allies in the de- 
fense of a great Christian principle. We are told 
to * ' Go through, go through the gates ; prepare ye 
the way of the people; cast up, cast up the high- 
way; gather out the stones; lift up an ensign for 
the peoples." This new year means newness of 
life for countless children of God, suflPering under 
the awful effects of warfare, who are pledged to 
the high and earnest cause of freedom and liberty. 
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The work of our country is an initiative work. 
This new year means new opportunity,- new 
enthusiasm, new purpose, new plans, but, more 
than all, that newness of life in Christ Jesus which 
we are to express to the world in fidelity to our 
purpose of giving the same chance to every nation 
and people on earth which Jesus Christ gave to 
men, women, and little children. We place at 
defiance the old ironclad law of might and lift the 
ensign of right and justice. 

There are those who never see anything unusual 
in special events or in special seasons. There are 
those who are never nerved anew by a holy purpose 
as the new year dawns. There are those to whom 
the commonplace has become so filled in its 
lessons of duty and straightforwardness that they 
rightly make every day a day of advancement in 
strength and purpose. They do not yield to the 
impulse to entertain the enthusiasm of a special 
day. We deplore their attitude to life, for each 
of us may entertain a special degree of enthusiasm 
at certain times. But still the great majority of 
us are filled with the desire to entertain new hope 
and enter upon new purposes when such a signal 
day as this is ours. We are now leaving the last 
day of the old year. What is our attitude to life? 
Are we leaving the old city? Do we hear the cry 
' ' Go through, go through the gates * ' of the City of 
Bondage into the New Year, into the city of Mount 
Zion, into the place of hope and the fulfillment of 
our spiritual desires? God enable us as we go out 
of this old year to go out from the gates of the 
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servitude of sin, of slavery, of unrighteousness, of 
the indifference of Babylon, to enter upon our new 
and constant and tedious journey wiih such in- 
spiration as those whom our text represents. '*Go 
through, go through the gates." Actively enter 
upon the journey which is before you. This is 
freedom, but it is progress. ^ 

** Prepare ye the way." There is not simple 
liberty for you, freedom of enterprise, liberty in 
the future, but there is the responsibility of pre- 
paring a highway for others, upon which others 
may walk and gain their entrance finally into the 
city of faith and high purposes. God speaks to 
the leaders in Israel, but he also speaks to the 
oi'dinary devout life and says, ^'Go through, go 
through the gates" from evil and wrong, from 
serfdom, from the contaminations of sin and evil 
control and desire. Enter upon the highway 
where you are to prepare. ''Prepare ye the way 
of the people; cast up, cast up the highway; 
gather out the stones; lift up an ensign for the 
peoples." 

These five great conditions of success and pros- 
perity may well be considered by us this morning. 
It is not enough for us then to see before us the 
prospects for a brighter, better day by going out 
from that which is selfish and belittling to hu- 
manity. We are to understand that the progress 
means personal effort, it means individual sacrifice, 
it means constant proceeding. The process we 
make use of in walking is a reiteration of forgiving 
evil. In walking, as the body steps forward it 
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loses its balance and by the next step it regains its 
balance and averts the fall which otherwise would 
result. Now in a certain sense this is accurate. 
If the limbs became actually paralyzed one would 
be unable to sustain the body and would immedi- 
ately fall. This becomes the result of sin in life. 

We must go forth in the spirit of progress, that 
we may have before us not only an ideal but a 
definite incentive, yes, a place. Some one has said, 
and aptly, ''What is the use of a vessel to carry a 
cargo across the sea if there isn't a port to reach, 
and if it does not reach that port? Why should 
there be baggage carriers unless there was a port 
to gain? Why transport without a port? Why 
seek to make our journey without aim?" 

'*Go through, go through the gates,'* in order 
that advancing and walking and attaining you may 
reach the city of your purposes— not an ideal 
merely, but a definite and distinctive place and pur- 
pose as ordered by God. No thoughtful man or 
woman can consider the conditions which exist in 
the world to-day without feeling, as our American 
poet has so beautifully expressed it, that ''behind 
the dim unknown, standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above his own." Can a man save 
himself from a lack, if not a loss, of faith, if he 
believes not in the infinite and eternal God at such 
a time as this? A man without a thought of God, 
who lacks the wisdom and faith in the wisdom of 
God, is lost in a time like this, but the man who 
hears God and believes and the man who knows 
and trusts Christ, only he can understand the 
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progress of the ages and the processes of the 
present. 

Go through the gates of a city to an ultimate 
right, for no thoughtful man can but feel and 
know, even if he cannot understand, that somehow 
the great present unrighteousness shall be over- 
come in the better life beyond, to which the world 
is going. How? We know not. When? We 
know not. But we know Him. We know whom 
we have believed. Out of the darkness shall come 
light. 

Go out of the gates! Go through, go through 
the barrier that is holding the world in hate 1 For 
with this barrier is the clash of arms, the bursting 
of shells, the suffering of humanity, the domination 
of hate, and hate is hell and destruction in all its 
development. It is not ours to place the blame. 
History will place it. God will place it. It is ours 
to realize that the God of history calls to the en- 
slaved humanity of sin, and says to us even as he 
said to the children of Israel, *'Go through, go 
through the gates," and enter upon the journey 
for right. Those gates mean freedom, and freedom 
on a broader scale than for the children of Israel, 
freedom that Israel and Babyloyi may know that 
the world must be controlled by love. The world 
will never know that freedom of itself. ''Come 
out,'' says God. Come out from sin into the realm 
of light and life, of peace and joy, because life in 
Christ means peace and joy. Are we big enough 
for this? Is our faith great enough? 

We have also the subject of responsibility: 
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** Prepare ye the way of the people.'* The great 
majority of this world follow. Leaders are com- 
paratively few. Leaders are not always good 
leaders. God is speaking to the good leaders who 
have gone through the gates. ** Prepare ye the way 
for the people." The people are wayless. The 
people are without a guide. The people only know 
that Jerusalem is somewhere and that sometime 
something is coming out of God's promise. 

We know that when men are lost in the woods or 
mountains their minds are confused. They are 
leaderless. They are wayless. The world isleader- 
less. The world has leaderless forces, people with- 
out the direction of a holy purpose and without the 
knowledge and guidance of God's Word. There 
are a few holy leaders, but many who in the name 
of holiness would lead the people are without 
a message and without direction. The hosts fol- 
low, follow the personality of leaders who know 
not truth, who guide the people into the wilderness 
where they hear the cries and know the horrors of 
the wilderness beasts of prey. These leaders give 
something which makes men the more thirsty and 
the more hungry ; they lead them with desires and 
appetites where there are no springs or food. 

''Prepare ye the way.*' The responsibility is 
the Christian's. If you and I are Christian leaders 
we will use the great divine Textbook of God, which 
has stood the tests of the ages and the criticism and 
the cynicism of the ages, the Word of God. There 
are those who say that the Bible does not amount 
to anything, and their utterances are being listened 
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to by the superficial and thoughtless. Yet God's 
Word and the power of righteousness have gone 
onward, based upon divine jurisprudence and 
truth, the standards of God's holy Word. 

Leaders who know the truth, leaders who lead 
the people, are not confined to the ministry and 
the editorial force of religious newspapers, nor are 
they confined to lecturers who from time to time 
enlighten the people. No. The people have a 
mind to work for God when they individually kno\v 
the truth, when they themselves have followed in- 
dividually the divine Leadership. God's Holy 
Spirit is this Leader. This is where we have erred. 
Jesus Christ uttered these words : * * It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you." There is not 
a man or a woman here, intelligent, thoughtful, 
schooled, or unschooled, who may not have the Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Trinity, to lead 
him in the pathway of righteousness and the under- 
standing of God's Word. ** Prepare ye the way," 
for you have gone through the gates. 

But this is not enough. **Cast up, cast up the 
highway." What is the trouble now? You are 
going in the right direction, but great bowlders 
have rolled down from the mountains, and earth- 
quakes have done their work. Mighty waters from 
the heavens have overflowed. The great trees have 
covered the way. Remove that which man and 
nature have done and renew the highway. 

Now some of you who have had experience in 
the woods know that a large share of those who are 
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lost in the woods are lost because they have fol- 
lowed some old discarded roadway or skidway or 
animal trail. You come to a road and the direc- 
tion seems right. You do not know it is an old 
skidWay of years ago and you say, *'0h, see how 
this opens! This is the way!" But it is mis- 
leading, and before you know it you are lost. You 
cannot discriminate as the Indian could. He could 
tell that the road was nothing but an old wood 
road or the runway of deer or elk or beast of the 
forest. You have followed man's old way, or per- 
haps nature's, and you are lost. 

What, then, does the prophet say in his warn- 
ing? "Cast up, cast up the highway." Why do 
people turn aside? Why, because the highway is 
overcast. Men, in some cases, women, have done 
their work and crossed and covered with their 
philosophy the pathways of the great truths of 
God. These are the conditions which you and I, 
by truth and by God's holy Word, are to make 
right again, that the people may walk the right 
way of those who have gone before. Prepare to 
cast up the highway. ''Cast up, cast up the high- 
way" over them. Gather them out of the way. 
Some of you young men here this morning know 
something of the great work of civil and mechan- 
ical engineering. Eecently I talked with one of 
those engineers who were making a railroad down 
through the Andes, and he said, '*We have found 
in many instances that our greatest difiSculty was 
not what we had anticipated, but the conditions of 
the soil, the rock formations. We must know the 
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substance of that soil and the rocks that we may 
know with what ease it can be worked. Toil and 
dynamite also have much to do with the method of 
our procedure. It is not a question of going in a 
direct line but finding out the formation of the 
rock, so we may know whether a year or ten years 
will be necessary to blast it from its foundation 
and gain the entrance and grade we desire." The 
rocks are to be removed, but if those rocks are to be 
removed there must be a more definite, conscien- 
tious scholarship that we may actually know the 
truth of God. We must work patiently and 
thoughtfully to make our roadbed, for unnumbered 
hosts will follow after thereon. Break up the high- 
way. Remove the rocks. Gather up the stones. 

But the last thought is even greater: **Lift up 
an ensign." But the Lord has lifted it. You and 
I need but to hold the ensigp before the people. 
It is ours. The Lord has prepared it. **And I, 
if I be lifted up, . . . will draw all men unto 
myself." ''Beneath the cross of Jesus I fain 
would take my stand." The cross is the ensign. 
Without it there is no Christian Church. Without 
the death of Jesus Christ and the cross, Christi- 
anity has lost its ensign. Is not the ensign im- 
portant, the emblem, the flag? How touching the 
incidents in our own Civil War! You know the 
story of that Southern soldier who was wounded 
and bleeding but who loved his flag. And he was 
conscientious, even if he did not see as you and I 
may see. He knew the meaning of that ensign. 
Wounded and bleeding, he staggered forward, gain- 
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ing new hope and new physical strength until he 
stood on the rampart with his flag. He rushed on 
and fell in death as he planted the ensign. 

What are we thinking of, Christian people, when 
we discuss the supposed merits of the cross, taking 
the belief in Jesus Christ 's blood out of the Chris- 
tian Church? Take away the death on Calvary 
from Christendom and the flag is down, and people 
are wandering with all kinds of cults and creeds. 
Why t Because the ensign is down. 

What is our theme this morning? Character 
structure for the future. It is for us to build up 
the great cause and commission of Jesus Christ on 
the fundamental principles of our faith, training 
the people in the belief of our fathers, not because 
they had an ideal philosophy but because they went 
to the source of truth to gain their real ensign and 
then carry it to the front ^nd keep it there. We 
fear not the vicissitudes and various conditions of 
sin that will always exist in human society, if the 
fundamentals of the faith are given to the children 
of men. Yes, my dear people, as we face the re- 
sponsibilities of another year, may I say to you as 
we march together, /'Go through, go through the 
gates.'' Discriminate between the great barriers 
of sin and serfdom and the freedom of righteous- 
ness, which is as open as God's free air. Let us 
stand fast for righteousness and truth. **Go 
through the gates." "Prepare ye the way.'* Re- 
move the destructibles. *' Gather out the stones." 
''Lift up the ensign," that the peoples of the world 
may see the cross of Christ and may know his truth. 
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